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IPE condition of Ireland is worse than ever. While the raids 

on private houses are not fewer, the assassinations in- 
crease, and there has been a special outbreak of murderous rioting 
in Dublin. Two murders were committed in Cork last Saturday. 
First a policeman was killed, and within a few hours Mr. Thomas 
MacCurtain, the Lord Mayor of Cork, was assassinated in his 
house. This latter murder was remarkable, because Mr. 
MacCurtain was a well-known Sinn Fein leader, and was one of 
those who some time ago were deported to England. Mr. 
MacCurtain and his family were in bed, when they were awakened 
by a loud knocking at the door. Mrs. MacCurtain went down 
and opened the front door, when several men with blackened 
faces and carrying revolvers rushed in. Directly Mr. MacCurtain 
appeared at the door of his room he was killed by two shots. 
The assailants left no clue to their identity. 

Shortly after the murder, troops visited Mr. MacCurtain’s 
house in the course of an inquiry which had nothing to do with 
the murder, and which was made in ignorance of the fact that 
murder had been committed. The visit became the pretext for 
an extraordinary outburst of indignation on the part of Sinn 
Feiners, who talked about brutal soldiers who would not even 
respect the suffering of a bereaved household. If soldiers had 
never gone near the house, there would no doubt have been an 
equal outcry against the malicious English, who did not even 
take the trouble to try to track down the murderers of a Sinn 
Fein leader. The Sinn Fein attitude is indeed one of the most 
sinister signs in the present situation in Ireland. The Sinn Fein 
and Nationalist newspapers groan with horror and grief at 
the murder of a Sinn Feiner, which with perverse ingenuity they 
somchow attribute to British rule; but one looks in vain for 
the bestowal of the least sympathy on the constables who are 
being steadily exterminated, and upon the innumerable innocent 
persons who tremble in their beds at night, not knowing when 
masked men may descend upon their houses to kill or to threaten. 


One theory of the murder of Mr. MacCurtain is that it was a 
reprisal ; and certainly, after the awful provocation which has 
been given to loyalists in Ireland, it would not be surprising if 
there should be reprisals. But, on the whole, judging by 


secrets leak out. It is then whispered that the members of 
the secret societies are being betrayed. Evidence, rightly or 
wrongly—very often wrongly—points in a particular direction, 
and the object of the suspicion is marked down to be “ removed.” 
In much the same way the history of Irish crime is full of the 
names of the informers who have saved themselves at the expense 
of their fellow-criminals. It may be that the phase of suspicion, 
with its accompanying internal panic, has now begun to visit the 
secret societies of Ireland. 


Eight thousand volunteers of the Army of the Irish Republic 
paraded in uniform to do honour to the memory of Mr. MacCur- 
tain, and a large part of Dublin went into mourning. An Trish 
correspondent tells us that the Municipal buildings in Cork, 
after the murder of Mr. MacCurtain, bore the following notice : 
“Closed in consequence of the murder of Thomas MacCurtain, 
first Republican Mayor of Cork, by the paid assassins of the 
British Usurper. R.1.P.” Our correspondent also tells us 
that he saw the following notices posted on walls in Blackpool, 
the suburb of Cork where Mr. MacCurtain lived: “ Buy a 
Bond. Lord French suppressed Dail Eireann. Will you 
suppress French?” ‘Fire a shot for freedom. Buy a Bond.” 
There were also allusions to Easter week and the death of 
Connolly and Pearse. 


The rioting in Dublin took place on Monday night. ‘The Sinn 
Fein story is that the soldiers provoked and assaulted a crowd 
of civilians, and ended up by firing upon them and killing tw 
persons. The truth, according to the Dublin correspondent of 
the Times, seems to be that some hundred soldiers of the Royal 
Berkshire Regiment left the Theatre Royal singing the Nationa 
Anthem as a protest against the customary refusal of the 
managers of the theatre to have the Anthem played by the 
orchestra. They were followed by a crowd, which threw stones 
at them. The soldiers began to use their belts on the crowd— 
“It was Belts, Belts, Belts,” as Mr. Kipling sings of an Irish 
row—and a party of soldiers were sent on to Portobello Barracks 
Presently a patrol under an officer came from 
It was 


for assistance. 
the barracks and drew a line across Portobello Bridge. 
said that the crowd were called upon to disperse, but refused to 
do so, and threw more stones and fired revolver-shots. 


The patrol thereupon fired ten rounds and the soldiers charged 
the crowd, A man and a woman in the crowd were killed and 
another man was hit in the wrist. <A soldier, according to this 
account, had already been shot in the chest and others had been 
injured by stones. A true comment upon the whole situation 
in Ireland was made by Lord Justice O'Connor at the Cork 
Spring Assizes, when he said that the community must come to 
its own rescue if the whole fabric of Irish life were not to rot away. 
The people themselves must get rid of the tyranny that prevailed 
amongst them. They could certainly make a beginning of 
doing this by showing their recognition of the simple fact that 
both police and soldiers are the friends of those who keep the law. 


A correspondent draws our attention to the criticisms aimed at 
Sir Edward Carson for the part he has played in agreeing to the 
acceptance of the six-county area. He is accused of having 
altered what was “ unalterable ’—of having, in fact, broken the 
solemn Covenant of Ulster. It is no doubt a fact that, though 
the bulk of the business community are on the side of Sir Edward 
Carson, there are many followers of Lord Farnham who stood 
out for observing the letter of the Ulster Covenant. As we have 
often said, however, Sir Edward Carson bases himself on the 
purest logic. He is here on unassailable ground, and he would 
find his position extremely difficult to defend on any other. 





experience, we are inclined to believe that Mr. MacCurtain 
was murdered by the agents of Sinn Feiners themselves. It 
inevitably happens that when murders are carried out by secret 
societies the point is reached where the murderers, or the abettors 
of murder, begin to murder one another. Plans go astray and 





Moreover, by making concessions—concessions which some 
Ulstermen deem too great—Sir Edward Carson gives a proof 
that there is not a trace of intransigence in his attitude. He 
does not want Home Rule, but he feels that he cannot attempt to 
' veto it for those parts of Ireland where the majority desire it. la 
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fine, the changed attitude of Sir Edward Carson gives the 
greatest opportunity to Nationalists and Sinn Feiners that they 
have ever had. If they have a spark of statesmanship, they 
will accept Sir Edward Carson’s offer. Perhaps the worst 
symptom in the very grave condition of Ireland—a condition 
which already almost amounts to civi! war—is that the Sinn 
Feiners refuse to accept the opportunity for constructive states- 
manship which is being given to them with both hands. 


The Prime Minister met the miners’ leaders on Thursday week 
and told them plainly that their new demand for higher wages was 
exorbitant. The industry as a whole was losing money. The 
exceptionally high prices obtained for coal exported from South 
Wales and Northumberland and Durham counterbalanced tho 
losses on the home trade and left a surplus. The miners pro- 
posed to take all of it. That was Syndicalism in its worst and 
least intelligent form. The British taxpayers ought to bonefit 
by this piece of luck, which might help towards the purchase of 
mining royalties. The industry could not continue to depend 
upon the profits made in one or two favoured districts. Mr. 
Lloyd George told the miners’ leaders that the Government 
could not accept their figures, which were indeed irreconcilable 
with the official estimates. As the Civil Service Estimates 
include a coal subsidy of £15,000,000 for the coming year, the 
Coal Controller does not expect to make any profit with coal at 
its present price. 


On Tuesday the miners’ leaders met the Coal Controller and 
failed to come to terms with him. He had offered them an 
increase of eighteenpence a day, to date from April Ist, whereas 
the Federation delegates at a Conference on Wednesday insisted 
on their demand for three shillings from March Ist. Meanwhile 
the coalowners engayed in the export trade had announced a 
reduction of about £2 a-ton on coal for ships going on foreign 
voyages during the next five months. This will reduce the 
profits on the coal trade by about. £10,000,000. It appears that 
the Shipping Controller had warned the coalowners that the 
very high price of bunker coal would soon lead to an increase of 
freight charges, and thus raise the cost of living. The reduction 
of the price should avert this new misfortune. But it will also 
dispose of most of the anticipated surplus on which the miners’ 
leaders had fixed their eyes. The question, then, is whether 
the miners, already in receipt of very high wages, ought to receive 
still more. Any increase in their wages must mean an increase 
in the price of coal, which will directly affect every one except 
the miners, and which will indirectly injure even the miners 
by sending up prices all round. As we write on Thursday 
the miners’ leaders are conferring once more with the Prime 
Minister. 

The South Wales Miners’ Federation, which has passed under 
the control of the wilder spirits, revolted against the National 
Federation on Monday and declared for separation. These 
hotheads do not want the rich profits on the South Wales export 
trade to be used for meeting the losses on the other coalfields 
producing for home consumption. Their idea is that the profits 
made in South Wales should go to the miners in South Wales, 
in the form of an additional wage of £2a week. Mr. Brace, who 
presided at their Conference, told them that the industry could 
not meet such a demand. “The simple truth is that neither 
miners nor any other class of workers can get more money out 
of an industry than there is in it.” Mr. Brace was overruled, 
but he was right. The South Wales extremists have made the 
‘* nationalization” campaign look very foolish. 


The miners will be extremely ill-advised if they do not accept 
the warnings of which they have had plenty. They have arrogated 
to themselves aristocratic privileges in the world of Labour. Every- 
body, whether a manual worker or a brain worker, is tired to death 
of their incalculable demands. Every housewife who sees the price 
continually being raised upon her sack of coal speaks of them in 
language which they would not like if they could generally hear it. 
If they once more challenge the whole nation, they will, of course, 
deal a hard blow against every industry, and against every wage- 
earner in the land. It is within their power to do that. But they 
will be beaten, as strikers are always beaten who have not popular 
sympathy with them. From such a defeat it will take them long 
to recover. 


Mr. Lloyd George on Friday week received the delegates of the 
Indian Moslem faction which is urging that the Sultan of Turkey, 
as Caliph, must not be deprived of any of his territories. The 
delegates told the Prime Minister that Constantinople was held 





“very sacred” by Moslems. Mr. Lloyd George in reply ta 
d 
them that Turkey had wantonly attacked us, and that the 
Allies would apply the same principle of self-determination in 
her case as in the cases of Germany and Austria-Hungary, Thus 
the Turk would lose Arabia, for example, and Thrace and Smyma 
Mr. Lloyd George brushed aside the delegates’ attempt to 
minimize the horrors of the Armenian massacres. As he said 
the Turkish Government had admitted the fact, thouch they 
put the blame on Enver and Talaat. The Turks were incom. 
petent rulers, and had reduced Asia Minor to a desert. “ Here 
is a bad farmer in a farm which is essential to a world.” The 
Turks were being punished not as Moslems but as Turks, They 
could not be treated, on the ground that they were Moslems, 
with a leniency that was not exercised in the settlement of the 
Christian communities with which we had been at war. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s exposition of the principles that should 
govern the Turkish settlement was admirable. We can only 
hope that he will adhere to them, despite Mr. Montagu and the 
India Office. The Moslem agitators in India are using very 
violent and seditious language, and are being assisted by some 
of the Hindu extremists. But the whole agitation is factitious, 
The Moslem world is in no sense united. Hundreds of thousands 
of Moslem troops fought valiantly against the Sultan’s armies, 
The King of the Hedjaz, who guards the chief Moslem shrine at 
Mecca, revolted against the Turk and became our Ally. The 
great Shiah sect does not recognize the Caliph. The Moslem 
agitators are trading on the ignorance of Europe and on the 
denser ignorance of their Indian co-religionists. If Mr. Lloyd 
George will only maintain tke policy which he enunciated last 
week, the Turcophile conspirecy will fade into thin air. 


The complete returns of the South African General Election, 
apart from two vacant seats, gave the South African Party 40 
seats, the Unionists 25, Labour 21, and the Nationalists 43, with 
three Independent Members friendly to the Government. An 
attempt to form a Dutch racial coalition between the South 
Afriean Party and the Nationalists failed, because some of the 
Nationalists declined to temporize in regard to their Republican 
programme. General Smuts decided to remain in office, and in 
the King’s Speech on Friday week he propesed a long series of 
constructive measures. Among thom was a Bill to set up a 
Native Commission with Advisory Councils of natives elected 
by their own people. General Smuts is at the head of a party 
Cabinet, depending for its existence on the more or less friendly 
and informal co-operation of two other parties. But his position 
is not so unstable as it looks, inasmuch as no other party could 
form a Ministry with any hope of success. 


The American Senate on Friday week failed for the second 
time to ratify the German Peace Treaty, with certain reservations, 
Twenty-eight Republicans and twenty-one Democrats voted for 
the Treaty; twelve Republicans and twenty-three Democrats 
voted against it. As two-thirds of the Senators prosent must 
concur for the ratification to be effective, the Treaty was not 
approved. It is understood that the Covenant, which is almost 
the only stumbling-block, will now become the chief issue in 
the Presidential Election campaign of the summer and autumn. 
America’s help in the settlement of the Near East and in the 
handling of the Russian problem would have been of priceless 
value, but the Allies must apparently depend on their own 
efforts for the time being. We may add that the politicians, 
in referring the Covenant to the people, have at any rate given 
America an opportunity of making up her mind in regard to 
the League of Nations. The future course of international 
policy will depend on her decision. 





It is inevitable now that the election speeches will turn largely 
upon the attitude of the United States to Europe. ‘This again 
means that there will be much canvassing of the relations of Great 
Britain and America. In brief, we are afraid that the anti-Dritish 
elements in America—the Irish, the Germans, and the rest—will 
try to work up an anti-British campaign. Let us be prepared for 
this. Both common-sense and the essential necessity of an under- 
standing throughout the English-speaking world will in the end 
overcome the danger as they have overcome it before. 


Contradictory reports from Germany have filled the papers 
during the week. It seems clear that the military and Mon- 
archist faction, headed by Dr. Kapp but really directed by 
General Ludendorff, has failed for the time being. President 


Ebert is once again in Berlin. Herr Bauer has reconstructed 
his Cabinet, dropping Herr Noske and the Democratic members, 
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but including three members of the Roman Catholic Centre to 
leaven the Socialist lump. The Government seem anxious to 

rsuade the Allies that the Spartacist rising in the industrial 
districts of Westphalia is a serious affair. The French, however, 
regard the alarming stories from Berlin as mere excuses for a 
proposal to send troops, contrary to the Peace Treaty, into the 
country east of the Rhine. 


Several Ministerial changes were announced last Saturday, 
Dr. Macnamara, after twelve years’ service as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty, was appointed Minister of Labour. 
Sir Robert Horne, having achieved success at the Ministry of 
Labour, was transferred to the Board of Trade. Mr. McCurdy, 
hitherto Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, was 
promoted to be Food Controller. Mr. J. A. Clyde, the Lord 
Advocate, became Lord President of the Court of Session. He 
is succeeded by Mr. Morison, the Solicitor-General, whose place 
in turn has been filled by Colonel C. D. Murray. These changes 
necessitate five by-elections, in Camberwell, Glasgow, North- 
ampton, and in two Edinburgh divisions. Meanwhile the 
Argyllshire by-election, occasioned by the appointment of Sir 
William Sutherland as a Coalition Whip, has resulted in his 
return by a majority of 4,689 over a well-known Presbyterian 
minister who stood as a Labour candidate. 


Lord Buckmaster’s Matrimonial Causes Bill was read a second 
time in the House of Lords on Wednesday by a majority of 
93 to 45. The Lord Chancellor, in accordance with his promise 
of a fortnight ago, explained that the Government would leave 
the House free to decide on the Bill. He would propose to 
entrust the Assize Judges, not the County Courts, with juris. 
diction in divorce cases. He rejected the view that marriage was 
indissoluble, and supported the proposal to make wilful deser-. 
tion for three years, or persistent cruelty, or lunacy, or habitual 
drunkenness, or life-long imprisonment, a ground for divorce, 
whether for the husband or for the wife. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury reminded the House that hard cases make bad law, 
aud declared that the hard cases were, after all, the merest 
handful in comparison with the nine millions of married couples 
in the country. The Archbishop did not oppose the demand 
that divorce proceedings should be cheaper, or the proposal 
to put women on the same footing as men, Lord Coleridge 
said that his experience as a Judge in the Divorce Court had 
compelled him to admit that the restrictions on divorce must 
be relaxed. Lord Parmoor and Lord Salisbury opposed the Bill. 


The House of Commons on Wednesday was given an oxample 
of a combination between Capital and Labour. The London 
Electric Railways Bill had been delayed because the London 
Members thought that it authorized an excessive increase of 
fares. Mr. Thomas suddenly informed the House that the 
Tube railwaymen were threatening to strike at Easter because 
they could not get the increased wages due to them, and that 
the companies professed their inability to pay the higher wages 
until the Bill had been debated. This polite but unmistakable 
threat caused the London Members to make a hasty compromise 
with the railway companics. It must be said in fairness that 
the electric railways, which were very expensive to construct, 
have never yielded any substantial profit, and are now being 
worked at a loss, owing to the high cost of labour. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the fares must be increased. But it is a sign 
of the times when the Railwaymen’s Union, with the threat of a 
strike, comes to the help of the railway companies as against 
Parliament and the public. In a Syndicalist or Guild Socialist 
State, of course, such manceuvres would be practised every week, 


The Conference of the National Federation of General Workers 
passed a resolution on Thursday week expressing the opinion that 
“payment by results with proper safeguards” was “worthy of 
consideration of the Unions afliliated to the Federation.” This is 
very imporiant. The safeguards would provide that the payment 
should not in any case fall below that which can now be earned 
by time-work in a forty-seven-hours week, and that the picce-work 
tates should enable a workman of averago ability to earn at least 
334 per cent. over present time rates. Itneed not be asserted that 
piece-work is a panacea for all ills, for there must be some trades 
where a high degree of craftsmanship is required, and where piece 
rates would mean scamping. But we are convinced that in the vast 
majority of trades piece-work is not only practicable, but would 
give the men much better wages and make their work vastly more 
Payment by results is in accordance with 
the individualistic temperament of the British workman, 


interesting to them. 





In the past many employers were greatly to blame because they 
kept cutting down the rates of piece-work. The inevitable result 
was that the workmen, in order to protect themselves, either refused 
to work on piece rates or introduced “ ca’ canny.” It was madness 
for those employers not to recognize that a man who was producing 
commodities at high spe J, even though he was drawing “ good 
money,” was saving the employer many establishment expenses. 
It was generally more profitable to the employers to pay one man 
high wages than to pay low wages to two men who were occupying 
more space and requiring a greater expenditure upon machinery, 
power, rent, lighting, cost of management, and so on. If the 
unskilled workers should earn higher wages than ever, as we earnestly 
hope they will, there is bound to be a reaction upon the attitude of 
the skilled workers, who will not like to sce their unskilled mates 
outstripping them in earning capacity. The resolution of the 
General Workers is also economically very important, because it 
means a recognition of the fact that every industry can pay only 
those wages which the workers’ services are worth. 





We have to record with much regret the death of Dr. Diggle, 
the Bishop of Carlisle, who was a giant among the leaders of 
the Broad Church Party. During his twenty years of labour as 
a clergyman in Liverpool, during his rectorship of Birmingham, 
and finally as Bishop of Carlisle, he worked with extraordinary 
power and consistency for the doctrines in which he believed. 
He was an anti-ritualist, but ho was above al] an unwavering 
supporter of a comprehensive conception of the Church of 
England. He could not tolerate any theory of the Church which 
made it impotent to embrace the whole nation. The same habit 
of thought was plain in all his work for education. He believed 
that the so-called religious difficulty in the elementary schools 
was largely a fiction. He had no difficulty whatever in accepting 
a code of religious education on @ non-sectarian basis. The 
Spectator has special reason to mourn his loss as_ he frequently 
wrote letters to our columns. 


We also deeply regret to record the death on Wednesday of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward at the age of sixty-eight. As the granddaughter 
of Arnold of Rugby, the daughter of Thomas Arnold, and the 
niece of Matthew Arnold, she came of a good stock, and upheld 
its fine intellectual tradition. She won her fame as a novelist 
more than thirty years ago by Robert El:mere, which described 
in an interesting form the religious unrest of the time. She 
followed up her success with many other ably written novels, 
including David Grieve—perhaps the best of al] because it is the 
most intensely human—and Marcella, which expressed tho 
modern woman’s demand for greater freedom. But Mrs. Ward 
was a great deal more than a novelist. Her abounding energy 
and public spirit were manifested in all kinds of good works, 


We had not space last week to refer to Sir George Frampton’s 
striking statue which has been erected in St. Martin’s Place to the 
memory of Miss Edith Cavell. There is nothing niggling about 
Sir George Frampton’s work. It is carried out with intense feeling, 
even with passion, and the whole of the sculptor’s work upon the 
individual figures is massive in effect. We are doubtful, however, 
about the wisdom of superimposing the beautiful figure of Maternity 
upon the figure of Miss Cavell. The general effect is of two statues, 
one upon the other. There is another point which is worth consider- 
ation. We imagine from the character of his work that Sir George 
Frampton intended that the story of Miss Cavell should not only 
burn for ever in the hearts of Englishmen, but that no German 
should ever be able to look upon it without tingling with shame. 


But if this is the moral lesson that is to be perpetuated throughout 
the generations, and if it be admitted that the teaching of such a 
lesson in stone is not only desirable but likely to be effectual, was the 
story of Miss Cavell the most wisely chosen subject ? The execution 
of that splendid, devoted, and inexpressibly brave woman, disgrace- 
ful and terrible though it was, was carried out within the borders 
of the German Military Code. There were, however, innumerable 
acts perpetrated by the Germans which were far outside the borders 
not only of German law but of the law and custom of all civilized, 
or even semi-civilized, people. It might be contended that for the 
perpetual moral lesson some one of these would have been a more 
appropriate subject. We ought not, in any case, to have been 
without a statue to the undying memory of Miss Cavell. 








Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88; Thursday 
week, 87}; a year ago, 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRIME MINISTER IN SEARCH OF A 
PARTY. 

N R. LLOYD GEORGE is in search of a party. That 
ph is the meaning of all the rumours and counter- 
rumours, alarums and excursions, of the past three weeks. 
The Times has really behaved very unkindly to its former 
idol. Just when preparations were being quietly and 
unostentatiously made for announcing the “fusion ” 
of the Unionists and the Coalition Liberals under the 
leadership of Mr. Lloyd George, the Times revealed the 
fact that the most valuable steeds in the Liberal Coalition 
stable were lashing out with their hind-legs in a manner 
which had alarmed all the grooms and attendants. The 
members of the Unionist Reconstruction group, not to 
he out of the picture, suddenly revealed a great deal of 
uneasiness about the Home Rule Bill. Result :~-when 
Mr. Lloyd George met the rank-and-file of the Liberal 
Coalition Members of Parliament on Thursday week he 
considered it inexpedient to announce or advocate (which- 
ever he had originally intended to do) the fusion of elements 
which were evidently not at the moment fusible. He 
therefore contented himself with developing a grave 
attack upon Labour, which he bodily identified with 
Socialism. In order to ward off this danger, * better 
co-operation between Unionists and Liberals in the 
constituencies was essential. Mr. Lloyd George's 
words, though very hot about Socialism, were very 
cool and cautious about the fusion of Unionists and 
Coalition Liberals. Fusion had, in brief, become * better 
co-operation.” 

That better co-operation is necessary in the constitu- 
encies if the Coalition is to carry on for long is notorious. 
From every side there are reports of the sorrows and 
difficulties of the party agents in choosing their candidates. 
The litter of torn-up coupons is causing no end of mischief, 
because some Members and candidates keep trying to 
piece their coupons together again, while others trample 
the bits underfoot and say that the coupons entitled the 
holders to plenty of blanks but no prizes. The rumours 
of attempted fusion to which we have referred were, after 
all, only an anticipation of what must happen sooner 
or later, and more or less in the manner predicted. Mr. 
Lloyd George cannot possibly return to the camp of 
Independent Liberalism, nor can he tempt the occupants 
of that camp to come over to him, because the memory 
of what happened during the war is too bitter among 
the followers of Mr. Asquith. Although before the war 
Mr. Lloyd George was apparently a true Left Wing Liberal. 
denouncing those who said that Germany meant war and 
advocating—as he did as late as January, 1914- a great 
reduction of expenditure upon the Navy, he threw over 
his Left Wing Liberal friends during the war and took up 
the attitude of one who had always stood en vedette in 
securing the safety of the country against foreign enemies. 
He got rid of Mr. Asquith from the Premiership in a way 
which made it look as though Mr. Asquith had been ex- 
tremely inattentive to the great object of winning the war, 
and that only his supersession by the forceful personality 
of Mr. Lloyd George himself could save the situation at 
the eleventh hour. All this, we say, could not be forgotten 
by Asquithian Liberals. At Manchester not long ago 
Mr. Lloyd George nevertheless seemed to think that Mr. 
Asquith and his friends might forget, and he accordingly 
sounded their feelings by assuring them that there was 
really no difference between them. He suggested that they 
might come together again, kiss and be friends, and the 
help of the Unionists would be thrown into this delightful 
bargain and reconciliation. The attempt failed, and 
Mr. Lloyd George is still looking for a party. 

The situation is one of the most striking examples of a 
man being overtaken by Nemesis that one can possibly con- 
ceive. With allthat Mr. Lloyd George says about the menace 
of Socialism as such we of course agree. But in declaring 
a jehad against Socialism he has, as usual, done the right 
thing in the wrong way. It is tragic to reflect that this 
statesman who now denounces Socialism has for years 
steadily prepared the way for it. At Limehouse with 





a 
light-hearted irreverence he involved many of the best 
established and most respectable of our institutions in the 
contemptuous ridicule which he poured out upon the more 
legitimate objects of his banter. He trained up a class of 
men to believe that they could get something for nothing 
or at all events ninepence for fourpence. He implied that 
the sum of citizenship was to grasp, not to serve, He 
promised “ rare and refreshing fruit” to those who wera 
sufficiently importunate in demanding it, whether or not 
they had earned it or deserved it. He wholly misread the 
deepest thoughts of his countrymen when he assumed that 
the politician who wishes to attract must always offer 
bribes and never ask for sacrifice. Now he is at last alarmed, 
and he unfurls a new banner and beats a new drum to 
summon to his side all those who will help to destroy the 
bogy of his own planning. He has done the right thing 
in the wrong way, we repeat, because it is always a mistake 
to attribute to a huge class of the community motives which 
they are far from feeling. Of course extreme leaders of 
Labour do preach Socialism of a subversive kind, but it 
is a blunder cn the grand scale to drive men back 
upon leadership to which their allegiance is more than 
doubtful by branding them all with a common name and 
accusing them in a lump. What Mr. Lloyd George ought 
to have done was to declare that he stood for the rule of 
the majority against all attempts at minority tyranny. He 
would then have had an enormous number of people, 
including manual workers, with him, who are now thrown 
into a state of violent estrangement and defiance. We 
cannot help agreeing with Mr. Asquith’s remark at the 
National Liberal Club on Wednesday that Mr. Lloyd George 
had preached “ class cleavage.” 

Wherever we look we trace the footsteps of Nemesis. 
In Mr. Lloyd George's political philosophy, easy, attractive, 
or temporary accommodations—the art of finding the 
“way out” brought up to the »‘” degree—have become 
so familiar that it is now hardly thought at all absurd that 
in the discussions as to what party Mr. Lloyd George 
would lead in future, an almost equal credibility till lately 
attached to those who said that he would lead the Unionists 
and to those, like Mr. Sidney Webb, who suggested that 
he might lead. the Labour Party. Where has principle 
flown to in the land of Gladstone that such a thing should 
be possible? When we read Mr. Asquith’s speech of 
Wednesday we cannot find that there is really any essential 
difference between what he wants and what Mr. Lloyd 
George says he wants. Both are for Constitutional methods 
and for the will of the majority against the forces of Direct 
Action, The only exception was Mr. Asquith’s denunci- 
ation of the Home Rule Bill, and on that point we can only 
say in passing that, as Mr. Asquith was careful to admit 
that Ulster cannot be coerced, his denunciation seemed 
singularly unreal. He would really do much better to 
bend his mind to helping the Government by some positive 
means to end the present appalling crisis in Ireland. The 
explanation, then, why Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith 
cannot work together for the good of the country against 
what is admitted by all thinking men to be a real danger 
is that Mr. Llovd George has made it impossible by his 
instability, and his incensiderateness to his colleagues in 
the past. . 

And here is a plain warning for the Unionist Party. 
The Unionist Party is clearly marked down for Mr. 
Lloyd George's future exploits, now that he has put 
both the Independent Liberals and the Labour Party out 
of the question. In spite of the fact that Mr. Bonar Law 


has played the part of the too careful fugleman to Mr. 


Lloyd George, the Unionist Party is now the strongest, 
the most consistent, and the most truly democratic party 
in the country. Much suspicion has been thrown on the 
party by the acts and words of the group of Liberals, 
mostly undesirables, whom Mr. Lloyd George brought with 
him into the Coalition. If the Unionists are to shake off 
this undeserved disconsideration, they must not only 
show plainly what their principles are, but must exhibit 
a determination to stand firmly upon them. They must 
not consent to any paltering with shifty doctrines on the 
ground of convenience. They are quite strong enough and 
quite gifted enough to take the line that they will accept 
no leadership of a kind which is bound to bring Nemesis 
on their track. 
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THE PLUMAGE TRADE: AN APPEAL TO WOMEN. 


rQ.HE articles and letters about the Plumage Trade 

which we have published during the past few 
months have done something, we hope, to swell the tide 
of feeling which is now steadily setting in one direction. 
It is setting towards securing the prohibition of the import- 
ation of certain classes of feathers. We trust that at last 
a Bill will be passed which will save certain rare and 
beautiful birds from extinction, and will also save from 
further disgrace those British women who either through 
ignorance or carelessness wear the plumes of the birds 
which are being steadily exterminated in circumstances of 
revolting cruelty. In 1914 Sir Charles Hobhouse’s Bill, a 
moderate measure which aimed at ending the barbarous 
and grossly uneconomic trade, but which did not confuse 
the legitimate sale and use of feathers with the illegitimate, 
reached the Committee stage in the House of Commons, 
and might have passed into law had its course not been 
brought to a dead stop by the war. There is now another 
Bill before the country which stands in the name of Colonel 
Yate, and even if the Government should fail to find time 
for this Bill originating in the House of Commons, it is 
possible that time may be found for another Bill originating 
in the House of Lords in the name of Lord Aberdeen. 

The savagery with which rare and beautiful birds are 
killed for their plumes has been described over and over 
aga'n. In substance the charge is not denied because it 
cannot be denied. Everybody knows that the plumage of 
birds takes on its greatest splendour at the breeding season, 
and it is therefore at the breeding season that the plume- 
hunters mostly kill their prey. Readers of the Spectator 
are familiar with descriptions of the plumes being torn 
from the egret, or osprey, while the young birds are left to 
die in the nest. What is true of egrets is also true in varying 
degrees of birds of paradise, tanagers, kingfishers, crowned 
pigeons, and others. We will not pile up the agony, but 
we will make one quotation from the sworn testimony of a 
professional plume-hunter, Mr. A. H. Meyer. Mr. Meyer, 
who had hunted plumes in Venezuela for many years, in 
his evidence before the National Association of the Audubon 
Societies of the United States said :— 

“ The natives of the country, who do virtually all the hunting 

for feathers, are not provident in their nature, and their practices 
are of a most cruel and brutal nature. I have seen them fre- 
quently pull the plumes from wounded birds, leaving the crippled 
birds to die of starvation, unable to respond to the cries of their 
young which were calling for food in the nests above. I have 
known these people to tie and prop up wounded egrets on the 
marsh, where they would attract the attention of other birds 
flying by. These decoys they keep in this position until they 
die of their wounds or from the attacks of insects. I have seen 
the terrible red ants of that country actually eating out the eyes 
of these wounded, helpless birds that were tied up by the plume- 
hunters.” 
That is very disgusting reading, but it is for that reason 
we quote it. It is only when the existence of such horrors 
is recogaized that those who now buy egret plumes will 
understand exactly what they are doing. We have before 
us the illustrated advertisement of a well-known firm of 
miiliners in a well-known newspaper. Let us quote 
again: ‘* Gorgeous Black and White Broche Silk Turban 
with a wonderful Paradise Plume. The summit of smart 
exclusiveness. Price 22 Guineas.” Ospreys are appar- 
ently a little more expensive than birds of paradise. “* Very 
becoming Hat in Black Cephaline Straw with Ceres Ribbon 
Crown. The great feature is, of course, the maguificent 
Ospreys which form the trimming. Price 25 Guineas.” 
Apart from the cruelty, it is both uneconomic and unscien- 
tific to allow the slaughter to continue. Nearly all the 
birds killed for their plumes are valuable servants of 
mankind in that they destroy noxious insects which are 
not only the plague of the farmer but are often the dis- 
seminators of disease. 

What is the answer of those who defend the Plumage 
Trade, for it cannot be denied that they do defend them- 
selves, or that in the past they have been powerful 
enough to stave off prohibition ? One of their chief argu- 
ments is that the cruelty is only a passing phase; and 
that when cruelty arises from unenlightenment or the 
innate savagery of men, it cannot be prevented by legis- 
lation in the Plumage Trade any more than in other trades. 
They go on to argue that experiments are being made in 
“farming ” the wild birds most valued for their feathers, 





and that ultimately the birds which have the best plumes 
will be treated as humanely as ostriches in the South 
African farms—a form of bird farming to which no ex- 
ception is taken. Unfortunately, so far as we have been 
able to discover, there is no genuine example of the suc- 
cessful farming of wild birds. Attempts have been made, 
of course, but apparently all those on any considerable 
scale have ended in failure. The fact is that so little is 
known of the habits of wild birds which breed in remote 
parts of the world that the farmer scarcely knows how to 
begin his business of scientific farming. Early in 1913 a 
Society called the Committee for the Economic Protection 
of Birds was founded, and on behalf of this Committee it 
was stated that South American landowners were strictly 
preserving the large white heron, a bird from which a great 
proportion of egret plumes are taken. It was said that 
although thousands of these birds were shot annually, the 
landowners were careful that they were not killed till they 
had hatched and reared their young. It was said, more- 
over, that the trade in moulted plumage was considerable. 
According to another statement, Sir William Ingram’s 
experiment in transferring birds of paradise to the island 
of Little Tobago had succeeded. In August, 1913, we 
published an article from a contributor who sympathized 
with the work of this Committee and believed it to be 
sound. We must add, however, that we were not favour- 
ably impressed when we found that the Committee in 19114 
worked in opposition to Sir Charles Hobhouse’s Bill. Even 
if it can be proved that there have been successes in the 
“farming” of wild birds, they are on much too small 
a scale to reduce the depredations of the plume- 
hunters. 

Another argument of those who defend the Plumage 
Trade is that if it were stopped in Great Britain it would 
merely be carried on in other countries. This argument 
is used by Professor H. Maxwell-Lefroy in a letter published 
in the Times of last Saturday. ~ As I see the question,” 
he writes, “ the trade in plumage is large, involves many 
workers in London and in Paris, besides big interests in 
ostrich farming, &c. . . . With our usual national hypoc- 
risy,we will not commit the cruelty ourselves, but neither 
will we stop it effectually, for just as many albatrosses, 
egre's, &e., will be killed after this Bill is passed, only 
instead of coming to Londen direct they will go to France 
or Amsterdam. ... It is to be hoped that this Bill will 
not be passed on the crest of a wave of silly sentimentality 
and truly British hypocrisy.” But if this argument 
be accepted as valid, we should have to say that it was 
useless for Great Britain to put an end to the slave trade 
while others were still carrying it on! There is some 
force in example after all, and we have no great respect 
for those who think otherwise. When the United States 
passed a Bill not unlike Colonel Yate’s Bill, the result 
was not that the trade was diverted to Europe, but that 
the fashion in feathers began to change. That is what 
we want to see happening here, and that is why we appeal 
in particular to women, who have it in their power to 
make or kill a fashion. ‘ Kill the fashion and save the 
birds,” ought to be the motto. 

We do not ask for anything unreasonable. If a bird 
is killed for food, we cannot see why its feathers should 
not be worn as a decoration, just as rightly and lawfully 
as we wear boots made out of the hide of killed animals. 
Moreover, we cannot object to the use of plumes taken 
from birds, such as ostriches, which can be farmed under 
humane conditions. There is no more reason why feathers 
taken in such a way should not be used for their various 
purposes than there is reason for refusing to use the wool 
of sheep to make our clothes. But the ghastly cruelty 
and the uneconomic and unscientific slaughter which are 
going on now are another matter altogether, and a thing 
to make one blush. We hope that no woman whose 
feelings are outraged by the existing trade will allow herself 
to be chilled in her firm determination to work for the 
Plumage Bill by the cold douches of a few men of science. 
Though we are assured that the vast majority of men ol 
science intensely disapprove of the Plumage Trade, there 
is a certain type among men of science who cannot resist 
giving himself the gratification of doing something equi alent 
to what the literary man does when he tries épater les 
bourgeois. Ile is arrogant in his scientific knowledge, 
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and he regards the interference of laymen who are actuated 
by humane motives as the sentimental clamour of 
ignoramuses. He looks upon a natural and spontaneous 
expression of sympathy with suffering as a kind of weakness. 
A little common-sense,” says Professor Maxwell-Lefroy, 
“would be useful. Do the members of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds never eat spring chickens? 
And is not this as cruel as egret-hunting?” It requires 
no knowledge of science to enable any one to say with 
confidence that it certainly is not as cruel, and is of course 
not comparable in any way with egret-hunting. When the 
spring chicken is killed for food it is killed instantaneously. 
There is no brood of young ones left to die of exposure 
and starvation in a nest after the wings have been wrenched 
from the parent bird. 

We have made this appeal in particular to women because 
they now have such an opportunity as they never have 
had before to use their political power in a matter which 
concerns them much more closely than it concerns men. 
Will not all those who feel that the responsibility cannot 
be ignored, and cannot be shifted from the head which 
wears the plumes to the shoulders of the alien trader, 
“ get together” and see that one or other of the Plumage 
Bills is passed through Parliament this Session ? Nothing 
is more certain than that she who is guilty through another 
is guilty in herself. 





THE FATE OF MONTENEGRO. 


JE have long wondered why Montenegro, alone 
among all the belligerents, should have lost her 
independence as the result of the war. Many new States 
have emerged from the wreck of Austria-Hungary, Turkey, 
and Russia and have been welcomed as examples of “ self- 
determination.” But only one State has apparently ceased 
to exist, and that State is our little Ally tome She 
entered the war at the outset, and fought valiantly side by 
side with the Serbs against the Austrians. She was over- 
whelined like Serbia in the winter of 1915-16, and remained 
in Austrian occupation till the Hapsburgs fell in October, 
1918. Then Montenegro was suddenly enveloped in 
obscurity. She was not represented in the Peace Conference. 
She did not sign the Peace Treaty. Haiti, Panama, Cuba, 
and Liberia were among the signatories, but Montenegro, 
whose people had fought and suffered, was absent. Her 
King and his Ministers to this day remain in exile in France. 
It was stated by the Serbian Government, soon after the 
Armistice, that the Montenegrin Assembly had met and 
had voted for the deposition of King Nicholas and for 
union with the Southern Slav Kingdom. But the Peace 
Conference, so far as we know, has taken no action in the 
matter, and has neither confirmed nor denied the Serbian 
story. It is time that some light was thrown on the 
affairs of Montenegro. Lord Sydenham did well to raise the 
question in the House of Lords on March 11th, and to state 
“errs the serious allegations which are being made against 
Serbia in this connexion. We have no means of testing the 
accuracy of Lord Sydenham’s assertions, but Lord Curzon’s 
evident inability to contradict them all point-blank sug- 
gested that there was, at any rate, some foundation for the 
charges. The Western Powers, who are responsible, cannot 
continue to ignore Montenegro, and to let it be said that 
one of their smaller Allies has been victimized by another. 
Lord Sydenham told the House of Lords that the Serbian 
troops occupied Montenegro after the Armistice and 
instituted a reign of terror. He said that the Montenegrins 
who refused to swear allegiance to the Serbian King had 
been subjected to persecution. Some had been killed ; 
others had had their houses looted and burned. The Monte- 
negrins, he declared, had risen in revolt, and were still fighting 
in their mountains against the Serbian troops. Seven 
thousand Montenegrin refugees were remaining in exile 
because they were not allowed to re-enter their country 
without taking the Serbian oath of allegiance. Many of 
their old leaders were languishing in Serbian gaols. A 
British traveller whom Lord Sydenham cited reported 
that he found thirty-eight of these political prisoners 
detained in four small cells. A mission sent by the people 
ef Glasgow to relieve the distress in Montenegro had, he 
said, been obstructed by the Serbian officials, though the 
asantry were in sore need of food. Lord Sydenham 
sugested that the alleged vote of the Montenegrin Assembly 


a, 
in favour of union with Serbia was obtained by fraud and 
intimidation, and did not represent the will of the people 
He contrasted with these statements the repeated and 
specific pledges of the Allies and of President Wilson to 
secure the integrity and the liberties of Montenegro. We 
are well aware of the difficulty of discovering the truth 
about anything that happens in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Montenegro in particular has suffered at the hands of rival 
propagandists. The Serbians, in order to remove an 
obstacle to the union of Serbia and Montenegro, have done 
their best to blacken the character of King Nicholas and 
his Ministers, and to insinuate that Montenegro might 
have held out against overwhelming Austrian forces but 
for treachery. On the other hand, the Italians, whose 
Queen was a Montenegrin Princess, and who have no liking 
for the Serbs and Croats, have put the worst construction 
on the behaviour of the Serbian troops and officials in 
Montenegro. Both these sources of information are neces- 
sarily suspect. But Lord Sydenham seemed to be quoting 
from less biassed witnesses. It was noteworthy also that 
Lord Gladstone and Lord Bryce gave a general support 
to his plea that the Montenegrins should be allowed to 
decide their own future. They evidently disbelieved the 
Serbian account of the Montenegrin Assembly of November, 
1918, which was said to have settled the question once for all. 

Lord Curzon’s reply on the whole confirmed the belief 
that there ought to be a public inquiry into the state 
of Montenegro. He said that “the so-called National 
Assembly ” of November 24th, 1918, had not been recognized 
by the Allies, because “ neither time nor opportunity was 
allowed by the Southern Slavs for reasoned and detailed 
discussion of the decision to be taken.” Lord Curzon did 
not deny that there had been fighting, but he suggested 
that the combatants were mainly Montenegrins of rival 
parties, some supporting and the others opposing union 
with Serbia. The Allies, he said, had postponed the settle- 
ment of Montenegro until they had solved the other 
Adriatic questions. They had been unable to admit a 
Montenegrin delegate to the Peace Conference because the 
political parties in the country and outside it could not 
agree on a representative. The Allies had paid the exiled 
King a subsidy until peace was signed with Austria, and 
Great Britain had continued her subsidy for some time 
afterwards. Lord Curzon also said that the Foreign Office 
had sent Count de Salis on a mission of inquiry to Monte- 
negro a year ago, though his Report was highly confidential 
and could not be published. It is good to know that our 
Government, in the midst of their innumerable cares, 
have not forgotten Montenegro. But we are bound to 
emphasize Lord Curzon’s significant silence in regard to 
the grave charges brought by Lord Sydenham. He did not 
deny that there had been serious troubles in Montenegro 
since the Armistice, though he hinted that they partook 
of the nature of a civil war rather than of foreign oppression. 
There is much force in Lord Curzon’s contention that 
Montenegro—which is much smaller than Wales, and had 
a population of less than half-a-million in 1917—is too 
small to stand alone, and that “she ought at least to be 
offered the opportunity which will presently be presented 
to her, in common with the Southern Slavs elsewhere, 
of obtaining her share, if she so desires it, in the creation 
of a great Southern Slav State.” Lord Curzon said that the 
Allies had been considering the parallel case afforded by 
the Union of South Africa, in which four States combined, 
as an example for the Southern Slavs. But it would be a 
great pity if the Allies were to sanction such a union 
without first clearing up the mystery of Montenegro. ‘The 
new Southern Slav State would make a bad start if it 
could be alleged with any semblance of truth that Monte- 
negro’s adhesion had only been secured by violence and 
deceit. We hope that Lord Sydenham’s charges will be 
promptly investigated. Even though it should be 
proved that the Kingof Montenegro cannot, for sufficient 
reasons, be allowed to rule any more over Montenegro, 
that would not justify the Allies in depriving the people 
of the right to determine their own future. 





THE INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE. 


Seer public has at last been given an account compiled 
from official sources of what the German spy 





activity in Britain during the war actually amounted to 
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i 
in German Spies at Bay, by Mr. Sidney T. Felstead (Hutchin- 


gon, 8s. 6d. net). There is perhaps no subject upon which 
more has been written than upon that of spies. Most boys 
and many women have read the spy and detective fiction 
that Edgar Allan Poe invented, till they are what we might 
call “ invisible-ink experts.” But till the war there was 
never in real life a great deal of spying, and what spying 
there was could not as a rule be written about, so the boys 
of this generation will have an almost unique pleasure in 
reading Mr. Felstead’s narrative. Wherein do the doings 
of the real flesh-and-blood spy differ from the doings of 
“Tubby Haig’s” prey, or Mr. Phillips Oppenheim’s and 
Mr. John Buchan’s villains ? Perhaps a perusal of German 
Spies at Bay will lead one to think that they differ chiefly in 
the straightforwardness and obviousness of their methods. 
A respectable ‘‘shocker’’ novelist would blush to write 
what the German secret service man did not scruple to do. 
Lody, for instance, who was executed at the Tower in 1914 
and who faced his death like a soldier, travelled about 
openly in Edinburgh, and took the air cycling near Rosyth. 
Then he came to London and went painstakingly round 
our anti-aircraft defences, so to Liverpool, where he looked 
into the business of fitting out our big ocean liners as 
transports. He wrote all his reports to a spy in Sweden 
either in Engiish or German in ordinary handwriting, 
using neither code nor invisible ink. When he was arrested 
his pocket-book contained a forged passport, some English, 
Norwegian, and German money, a notebook with par- 
ticulars of a naval fight in the North Sea that had occurred 
a few weeks before, and a pocket-book with addresses 
in Berlin, Stockholm, Bergen, and Hamburg and neat 
copies of his reports to the central spy bureau. Any office- 
boy could have given points to poor Lody. Another spy 
who professed to be a dealer in canned goods, sardines 
particularly, blundered hopelessly in the technicalities 
of the trade and ordered sardines at the wrong season. 
The Postal Censor submitted these orders to an expert, 
and they were found to be childishly wrong. It was on 
this evidence that he was arrested. 

Aspy called Buschmann told his interrogators at Scotland 
Yard that he was in England for the purpose of selling 
“cheese, bananas, potatoes, safety razors, and other odds 
and ends.’’ He also added that while in France he had sold 
picric acid, cloth, and rifles. “ And what is the name of 
the firm which employs you?” he was asked. “ It is 
Dierks and Co. of the Hague,” he answered. ‘“‘ Oh, is that 
so?” was the reply. “ The last time we heard of them 
they were cigar merchants.” It was found that his passport 
was made out in the “ well-known handwriting of Flores, 
the head of the German spy school at Rotterdam” ! 
Again, it is typical of the neat and obvious mind of the 
German that there were only two central “spy schools,” 
as they are rather tantalizingly called in this book. (It 
would be interesting to hear of what the curriculum con- 
sisted.) One was at Rotterdam, and sent its spies to 
England; and one was at Barcelona, which “ served ” 
France. The naiveté of the spies, too, was remarkable. 
The notorious Trebitsch Lincoln complained bitterly : 
“The dirty, deceiving English; you cannot enter one of 
their public offices without being watched.” How charm- 
ingly Stevenson would have handled this situation of the 
indignant spy had he written of it in his Wrong Box manner. 
At one moment at least a situation arose in which our 
Counter-Espionage Department found itself placed rather 
like Morris in that diverting work. Mr. Felstead should 
have told us more of this incident. The present writer only 
heard the following outline of a story from a discreet 
official. A spy who was conducting a very flourishing 
correspondence with Rotterdam was caught, and we 
decided to continue the correspondence for him. The task 
was entered upon with great zest by the present writer's 
informant with the help of an experienced forger. However, 
the exchange of letters had hardly begun when the official 
found himself, in order to account for the regularity with 
which his letters got through, obliged to “ create ” a venal 
postmaster. After that a fictitious English female accom- 
plice had to be invented, the official consoling himself for 
his exertions by drawing bribes for his new “ assistants ” 
and paying the cash into the Treasury. But once embarked 
on this career it seemed impossible to stop. The number of 
dramatis personae finally reached five, and the official, 
unable any longer to cope with the ‘‘ movements” of so 


large a cast, allowed his alias to be “ captured,” and se 
ended an amusing and profitable game. 

All spies seem to have posed as commercial travellers 
or journalists, and, as we have said, they never appear 
to have taken much trouble to learn up the details of their 
assumed profession. They followed an almost invariable 
itinerary, too, which included Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Dublin, and London, often—the German having a 
tidy mind—in the order stated. Their pay, again, was 
sent them stolidly through the post from Rotterdam. 
Most of it found its way to the Treasury, and at one time 

Counter-Espionage,” Ltd., paid well. 

However, the reader must not be depressed. Some 
really fine dramas were played, and there was at least one 
of the beautiful female spies of fiction—a ha!f-Javanese, 
half-Dutch dancer, who called herself ‘“ Matahari,” and 
was a perfect example of the “ Vamp.” She was very 
beautiful, could speak several languages, and, unlike the 

dud” commercial traveller spy, she knew her work. 
She was fulfilling a dancing engagement in Madrid when 
she first excited the suspicion of our officials. We could 
not touch her in Spain, but her work required that she 
should travel by sea to Holland.—The sea has at no time 
been a healthy element for the enemies of B itain.—When 
the steamer in which she travelled was in the Channel it 
was stopped, and the beautiful dancer was asked by a 
somewhat embarrassed young naval officer to come to 
London to be interrogated. She made no fuss, but tried 
hard to lead captivity captive. In Whitehall she was 
brought into a room full of stern-faced officials, but com- 
pletely baffled her questioners by the skill with which she 
stood cross-examination. At last she said with a flashing 
smile: “I have indeed something to tell you, but before 
I do so you must send all these gentlemen out of the room.” 
Three officials were left, and then ‘‘ Matahari ”’ confessed : 
“ 1 am indeed a spy, but not for the Boche. No, a thousand 
times! It is for France that I act.” The story sounded 
improbable, but nothing could be proved from her papers, 
she was far too clever to incriminate herself, and she was 
therefore cautioned and sent back to Spain. But the caution 
was in vain. Less than a month afterwards she was caught 
in France with documents in her possession that left no 
doubt as to her being a German agent. She was brought 
to trial in Paris, found guilty, and sentenced to death. 
When the day of her execution came she gently refused 
the offices of the Protestant pastor which were somehow 
incongruously offered to her, and faced the firing party 
smiling and with eyes unbandaged. 

But it is of course to the heavy stakes for which both 
sides played that these stories owe their extraordinary 
interest. The spy, even if he have no very strong desire 
to serve his country, if he be, that is, more or less a mer- 
cenary, still stakes his own life on his cleverness or his 
luck. And it is here surely that Mr. Felstead’s book does 
the spy less than justice. Why is there so universal a 
-entiment against spies? Feeling ran very high in 1915, but 
as early as December, 1914 (4 propos of the execution of 
Lody), the Spectator published a kind of defence of spying. 
We respect a policeman, but we also respect a detective. 
Why then if we respect an enemy soldier should we not 
respect an enemy spy? We said that we believed it would 
be found that most German spies were either patriotic 
Germans or international “ professionals.” The defence 
which we advanced is amply borne out by the stories told 
in German Spies at Bay. Not one traitor Englishman seems 
ever to have been found for the work, and no clue was 
ever discovered that could lead to the supposition that any 
Englishman was even remotely employed in any doubtful 
business. The spies were all either patriotic Germans, 
or neutrals who for love of cash or adventure (the latter 
consideration is given no place as an incentive by Mr. 
Felstead) risked their lives to find out what the German 
Government wanted to know. And in doing so they were 
surely well within their rights. They were playing with 
their own lives, and knewit. Why then should Mr. Felstead 
write so inhumanly, for instance, of Miiller, who was a 
German and a brave man: “ All through the long hours 
his guards could hear him sobbing for his wife and children, 
all forgetful of the evil he had done ” ? Next morning when 
the time came for his execution he had recovered his self- 
possession and met his death, ‘if not exact y with com- 





posure, at least with a certain resigned courage.” Imagine 
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an Englishman who served his country in the same way, 
and who, alone in Berlin among his enemies, believing 
himself in solitude, broke down when he thought of his 
wife and children. We should not say of him that he was 
“ forgetful of the evil he had done”; we should rather pity 
him, and believe that he died a death as noble as, and perhaps 
harder than, that of any soldier killed in battle. But pity, 
and even a kind of pride, was, as a matter of fact, generally 
felt at the time by the officials on the spot. The present 
writer remembers the perturbation written on the face of 
a certain high naval official when one of “his” spies 
broke down during a preliminary examination in spite of 
the fact that he had been assured that he would be given a 
first-rate trial. One almost heard the words of Pooh-Bah : 
** There'll be fireworks in the evening...” Somehow our 
“ Counter-Espionage ” felt that a sort of esprit de corps 
had been outraged when unpleasant scenes took place, 
and that they had been themselves let down. In the same 
way it was clear that a spy who “ made a good end” 
diffused an atmosphere of reflected valour over the whole 
corps dramatique. And thus it seemed to those who heard 
the talk of the officials that in a sense the fearful darkness, 
the isolation, of the captive’s death was at least dimly 
penetrated by the sympathy of captors who owned them- 
selves to be also in a sense comrades. 








A SLEEPLESS SHAKESPEARE. 

W* shall never come to an end of fruitless speculations 

/ about Shakespeare. The wonder is that his tomb is 
yet inviolate. No curious fanatic has disturbed his dust in 
the hope of literally unearthing some secret. The latest im- 
probable theory touches his identity. The Baconian notion is 
no longer new, and a book which we notice elsewhere seeks to 
prove him the seventeenth Earl of Oxford! Couldan Elizabethan 
actor know the heart of an Englishman from the King to the 
peasant ? That he should have done so is not more wonderful 
than that a Judge or an Earl should do so. Genius would not 
be the miracle that it is if it were accountable. That he should 
have known every class from within is a mystery, and out of 
that mystery spring the two others which never cease to agitate 
the less balanced of his worshippers, that of his identity and his 
personality. Even for the latter it is useless to search in his 
work. The universality of his sympathies forbids us to discover 
its outline. Yet now and again most of his readers imagine 
that they have discovered some idiosyncrasy or other which 
brings them a little nearer to their literary divinity. This is 
true, we think, even among those devotees who relinquish in 
despair any attempt to discover such outstanding characteristics 
as must have been known to his least clear-sighted follow- 
actors, 

It has sometimes occurred to the present writer to wonder 
whether this supremely great poet and man of the world suffered 
from sleeplessness. Tho volume of his thoughts must have been 
so enormous, end it is the thinkers who lie awake. No great 
writer has made so much of sleep, has so exalted its solace, and 
so perfectly comprehended the torture of its withholding. He 
is constantly alluding to sleep in its relation to death, to care, 
to guilt, and to ecstasy. He declares the power to sleep to be 
the joy of the simple and the envy of the responsible. He 
dwells upon the fact that when youth is past sleep is less pleasant 
and less long, and he counts this among the tragedies of age. 
It is as impossible to convict Shakespeare of a single super- 
stition as it is to pin him to a particular creed. But dreams 
fill a larger part in his picture of life than in the pictures 
that we paint now or than in those which other men painted in 
his own day. Was he right to give this prominence to sleep ? 
He was always right. Modern literature may have cast sleep a 
little into the shade, but the thought and experience of it are and 
remain one of the preoccupations of the human mind. We do 
not talk very much about it now. We fear to weary each other 
with our complaints of its absence, our pleasure in it, our wonder 
at the fancies which it brings. We know that we cannot give 
adequate expression to what we feel about sleep, but 
Shakespeare knew that he could. He was not constrained 
like ordinary men to be silent for want of means to convey 
his thoughts. 

In nearly all his plays we find an exhaustive knowledge of 
what Lady Macbeth’s doctor called “ slumbery agitation” and 
of “the fierce vexation of a dream.” It is at night that his 


murderers feel their punishment to be greater than they can 





a 
bear, and envy even those whom their malice has sent to eternal 
rest. They eat in fear 

* and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly; better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace,” 


, + ; : ’ . eas 
The doctor who suspects his patient's guilt pities as a thousand 
. . ror a) ‘ . 
doctors do the guilty dreamer. God, God, forgive us all,” 
he crics. ‘ Timorous dreams” turn all men to cowards, and 
Shakespeare not once but many times makes us sorry for the 
dreamer who deserves far worse than slecp can give him. These 
awful qualms of conscience Shakespeare by sheer force of syin- 
pathy could realize. He cannot have felt like a criminal, ang 
the bulk of his readers can only follow him in imagination 
. , 
convinced though they may be that every form of human feeling 
hi ° s cs) 
was known to him. Apart from such terrible emotions, the 
longing for sleep, the envy of sleep, the slight sense of grudging 
which bad sleepers feel towards those who are enjoying it while 
they cannot, Shakespeare perhaps felt in his own proper 
person. We are not Kings, but have we not in our degree 
compared our worldly condition with that of those less 
favoured by fortune and yet envicd them becauso they slept 
while we tossed sleepless ? Henry V. remembers “the thrice 
gorgeous ceremony of a king” and despises it because he 
cannot 
‘sleep so soundly as the wretched slave 
Who with a body fill'd and vacant mind 
Gets him to rest, cramm/’d with distressful bread; 
Never sees horrid night, the child of Hell. 
But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 
Sweats in the eyes of Phebus and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium.” 
A like passage in which a King rebels against his inability to rest 
may occur to the reader’s mind :— 
*Canst thou, O partial sleep! give thy repose 
To the wet sea boy in an heur so rude; 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king?” 
It would seem Shakespeare was no stranger to appliances:— 
*“Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday.” 

It is not only envy which the sleepless maa feels for the ono 
who sleeps at will. It is envy touched with contempt. It is 
the “‘ youth with unstuffed brain”? who snores so contentedly, 
The self-centredness which comes of weary wakefulness does 
not escape Shakespeare even when it is love which forbids repose. 
It is love and the anxieties it brings which Romeo said 

“Chased sleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of my own heart’s sorrow.” 

Is what we call swect sleep really unconscious even if it is 
dreamless ? Its “‘ golden dew ” is surely too positive a delight 
for unconsciousness to hold. Who has not looked forward 
to the really good night (after anxiety or pain is over) which he 
knows in store for him as we look forward to our most vividly 
conscious pleasures? Moreover, it is a fact that many people 
keep during their very “ best ” nights a faculty for judging time. 
They know within a little how long they have becn in Elysium. 
Perhaps the very soundest sleeper, the man who, wakened only 
by reiterated noise, 

“Thus frighted swears a prayer or two 
And sleeps again,” 

has not this consciousness. If so, the bad sleepers have tho 
best of it, at least in one sense. * the 
golden dew ” is worth a good many hours of fuming wakefulness. 
* Nature’s soft nurse”’ is kindest to those who most often cry 
for her. Did Shakespeare call to her again and again for aid 
himself, or did he only hear with the ears of genius the voices 
of others ? It is impossible to say. Perhaps men of supreme 
genius do not themselves know where experience ends and 
sympathy begins. 


To have experienced 





AN INDIAN MYSTIC. 

J ESTCOTT, speaking of the mysticism of St. John’s Gospel, 
W made the remark that Christianity would never be 
complete until the thinkers of the East had made their con- 
tribution to the Christian thought of the West. The East, of 
course, can add nothing to the knowledge of the fundamental 
facts of Christianity, nor, to use the phrase of the Broad Church 
Party, wiil it “restate them to meet the requirements of the 
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se 
present age,” but it can do great service by expressing the 
truths of Christianity as seen from a different point of view. 

At present there is in London on a very short visit an Indian 
Christian mystic whose presentment of his religion is familiar 
and yet strangely individual. Sadhu Sundar Singh wears the 
saffron robe of the Sadhus, the religious ascetics of India, but 
he preaches Christianity with the simplicity and power of the 
apostolic age, illustrating his message with the picturesque 
yividness of Eastern mysticism. 

His life story is amazing. As the Bishop of London remarked 
the other day, no other man seems to have done or suffered so 
much for Christ as he has done. Sundar Singh was born in 
1889 of high-class Sikh parents. As a boy he attended a mission 
school, but he hated Christianity, and showed it by burning his 
New Testament. Then a restlessness seized him to gain 
shanti—i.e., full satisfaction of soul—and one night he deter- 
mined to get this peace or else to commit suicide by throwing 
himself before an express train. Just before dawn ho saw a 
yision of Christ on the Cross, and from that day he became 
a Christian, filled with a zeal as wonderful as that which fired 
St. Paul after a similar ‘* wonderful conversion.” 

Persecutions and sufferings have been his lot from that day 
forward. He was turned out of his home—his last meal in it 
being poisoned- and the school at which he had learnt was 
closed for want of pupils. In 1905 he was baptized at the 
church in Simla, and a month afterwards he put on the saffron 
robe of the Sadhu. This was the prelude to extensive mis- 
sionary journeys in all parts of India, in Afghanistan, Burma, 
China, Japan, and Tibet. The last country he feels to be the 
scene of his apostolate, and there he expects to be martyred. 
His sufferings, especially in Tibet and in Nepal, have been 
exceedingly great. Ho has often been imprisoned, assaulted, 
refused shelter and food, been attacked by robbers, and suffered 
terrible exposure, travelling barefoot over the snows of the 
Himalayas and the Tibetan plateau. His escapes have been 
marvellous, and he unhesitatingly claims to have received 
angelic help. Once, for example, he was condemned to death 
in Tibet, and sentenced to be thrown down a well where several 
others had already been thrown. He was there for three days, 
and on the third night he heard the lid being unlocked and 
drawn aside, and a rope was let down to him. He was gently 
drawn up, and founda man, who replaced the lid and then 
disappeared. The next morning the Sadhu made a great sensa- 
tion by reappearing in the village. The Magistrate, of course, 
assumed that the key of the well had been stolen from him, but 
was thunderstruck to find that, all the time, it was hanging at 
his girdle. The Sadhu declares that his escape was super- 
natural. 

His personality suggests the supernatural. There is a power 
and a radiance about him that are strongly attractive, and, at 
the same time, he gives the impression of being exceedingly 
well balanced. He has all the mystic passion of the Catholic 
saints for the Cross of Christ, and yet, unlike many of them— 
Ignatius Loyola, for example—he does not invent sufferings for 
himself. He takes them as they come_to him naturally in the 
course of his work. Mystics have a common language, but it is 
rather startling to find this man from India, whose only book 
is the New Testament, using almost the very expression of 
Thomas 4 Kempis—“ If thou bear the Cross, it will carry thee ”— 
when he says: “I can say with confidence, that the Cross will 
bear those who bear the Cross, until that Cross shall lift them 
into the Presence of Christ.’ Explaining the expression in 
St. John’s Gospel, “I in them and they in Me,” the Sadhu 
repeats a very old doctrinal illustration by comparing the 
situation to iron which is put into the fire. The iron is changed 
hy the presence of the fire, the union is complete, and yet the 
iron is not the fire. Very Eastern is the story about a perse- 
cuted Christian—possibly himseclfi—who was hung up by his 
feet. He told the bystanders that quite rightly they had hung 
him upside down because their own thoughts were upside down, 
but in Heaven, he said, he was right side up. 

Among the marvellous adventures which the Sadhu has had, 
perhaps the most picturesque happened to him in the Hima- 
layas, where he was travelling to try to find the most famous 
of the hermits who live there—the Maharishi of Kailash. The 
Sadhu was wandering along, wearied to death, stumbling in the 
snow over stony crags, struck with snow-blindness, when he 
lost his footing and fell. When he recovered, he found himself 
Opposite the very cave where the holy man was sitting, deep 
in meditation, Tho sight of the hermit, though, nearly made 








him faint. He was of a very great age, and was so covered with 
hair that at first sight he appeared like an animal. The Maharishi 
gave him a piercing glance, and to the utter surprise of the 
Sadhu said: “Let us kneel and pray.” Then followed a 
Christian prayer. He turned out to be a Christian and a 
visionary who saw visions such as are in the Book of Revela- 
tion, and, perhaps most thrilling to a Western mind, he had a 
copy of the Gospels in Greek uncials which had come down te 
him from Francis Xavier, 

Such is the man who is making a stir in London just now. 
Preaching once in Southern India, the Sadhu told his hearers 
that he knew a country where there was a bridge of water over 
the water. They were incredulous—such things were contrary 
to the laws of Nature. Then he explained that in Tibet he had 
crossed rivers over a bridge of ice. “So,” he said, “ with 
spiritual things.” Those who lived on the plains could not 
realize what was shown to those who lived on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, in the high spiritual altitudes. Up there 
miracles were realized to be spiritual laws. The Sadhu’s whole 
life is a miracle. The secret of the Presence of Christ is the 
only explanation of it. In a short Life of him written by a 
missionary in India, the following beautiful paragraph sume 
up the miracle of his life :— 


, 


“To-day amidst hostile people and in constant danger, 
this humble servant of Christ is carrying ‘the message whicla 
is the heart of his life.’ Alone, in cold and hunger, without a 
place to lay his head, but filled with an absorbing passion for 
his Master and for the souls ‘ sitting in darkness and in the shadow 
of death,’ Sundar Singh toils over the snow-strewn wastes of 
Tibet. That solitary figure does not pass from His sight as it 
does from ours, for, assuredly, Christ walks beside him, tals 
with him, works and suffers.”’ 

Grorcina Homer. 





SUMMER TIME. 

‘DON’T suppose you've remembered,” said Amanda as 
we sat at dinner, “that the clocks must altered 
to-night.” “It had not escaped me,” I replied. ‘ Well, 
anyhow” (I don’t know why she said ‘‘anyhow’’), “ll put 
them all back after dinner.” sack?” I queried, ‘ Of 
course, you old stupid. The chauffeur told me, and he’s been 
in France.’ 
I may mention that, though I am now a country gentleman, 
of pacific tastes and opinions, with a growing tendency to a 
development of the lower chest, I too, in the far-off days of the 
war called Great, had also been in France, longer indeed than 
the chau ffeur, In fact, I had filled, without actual disgrace, 
& position in the military hierarchy even higher than his. 
Amanda, bless her ! seems to have forgotten this, and I would 
not for worlds have it otherwise. Moreover, I have, in common 
with many husbands, noticed that my opinions, even on topics 
I am paid to know about, are in the home circle of no account 
if they conflict with the alleged utterances of, say, the dustman 
as reported by the under-housemaid. No sensible husband 
resents this. It keeps his head from swelling. Incidentally, 
it often leads to real fun, in the which hope I refrained on the 

present occasion from contesting the point. 
Dinner over, Amanda proceeded to cope with the situation, 
I anticipated that she, being a woman who 
would have seen the kindly 


be 


’ 


while I meditated. 
takes “‘a powerful sight of notice, 
hints given by our efficient daily Press, and that sie would be 
careful not to put the hands of the clock back one hour, but 
to put them forward eleven hours. We possess thirteen clocks, 
I anticipated—work it out for yourself, 
And 
n 


of which twelve strike. 
allowing for half-hours—something over 1,000 strikes. 
it was so, only better, for the cuckoo clock—I had forgott 
him—completely mastered the bowling and scored 128. 

“T’ve finished,” said Amanda, putting her head in at the 
door; “lucky Iwas athome. I’m going to— ‘Cuckoo !” 
croaked the hoarse but undefeated fowl. 
in,’ I remarked. ‘* What you mean?” said 
“Oh, that clock! Don’t be funny. I’m for bed.” 

Next morning I awoke to find Amanda standing by my bedside. 
she said, “is anything wrong?’’ ‘ Not here, my 
“all is wondrous well with your husband, 


% 
* Summer is yeomea 


do Amanda. 


“I say, 
love,” I replied; 

He is feeling very bright, and the day is fine and seemingly 
* That's just it,” 
the sun is. I've been awake for hours and starving. 
time is it? My idiotic watch has stopped.” “N 
wrong, my old queen,”’ I replied, ‘* except—yes, perhaps all our 


* Look whera 
Whats 
is 


well aired.” she persisted. 


thing 





clocks. They say it is 8 o'clock, but in the world outside it 
is 10. My good leech has prescribed rest and a liberal diet, 
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[ have rested,and can now devote my energies to nourishment. 
We shall have breakfast at 11, and with any luck it will be over 
by lunchtime.” “John,” she said (she only calls me John 
when she is angry), “ did you know it all along? You beast!” 
And she swept from the room. 

Five minutes later I heard a gurgle outside as of one 
suppressing mirth, and Amanda came back rather pink about 
the gills. “It was a ‘fair cop,’ ” she fizzed. ‘“T'll forgive 
you if you like.” I did like; so she did. And the evening 
and the morning were to all intents and purposes the same day 


L. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
[To tHe EpiTton oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—At first s'git there may seem to be little connexion 
between the recent rejection of the Versailles Treaty by 
the United States Senate and a consideration of the 
financial outlook in this country. Unfortunately, however, 
as I will explain later, the connexion is an intimate one. 

A favourable feature in the situation during the past 
few weeks has been the great improvement in the value 
of sterling as expressed in the course of the foreign 
exchanges, and especially in the American rate. The 
American exchange, for example, which about three weeks 
ago was as low as 3°20, has since risen to about 3°82, which 
means that whereas at the lower rate the purchasing-power 
of the pound in American currency was only 13s. 2d., 
it has since rallied to about 15s. 84d. As regards the 
“neutral”? countries, such as South America, Holland, 
Denmark, &c., the exchanges have also moved considerably 
in our favour, and the development is of great importance, 
in view of its effect upon the price paid for our imports. 
To some extent, no doubt, an impetus to the improvement 
was given by the announcement a few weeks since to the 
effect that the Anglo-French Loan for £100,009.09), 
maturing in the United States in the autumn of this year, 
would not be renewed—a practical demonstration of financial 
strength which America seems scarcely to have expected 
to be exhibited at the present juncture. Moreover, there 
is little doubt that the steady improvement in sterling 
during the past few weeks has been also due to a growing 
recognition in foreign countries that, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, there are not wanting indications of an 
improvement in general financial conditions. 

Ai the risk, however, of a charge of pessimism, I am 
obliged once again to emphasize the necessity for taking 
not a local but an international view of conditions when 
considering the financial outlook; and it is impossible 
to ignore the fact that while in this country, and to some 
extent in Belgium, there are not wanting signs of improve- 
ment, it is to be feared that financial conditions in some 
other countries, such as France, Italy, Austria, and 
Germany, are most unsatisfactory. During the past week 
both French and Italian currencies have established fresh 
low records, the franc being quoted at the unprecedented 
level of over 57 francs to the pound, as compared with the 
normal quotation of about 25°25, and this at a moment 
when France is supposed to be about to float a loan in 
this country! To what extent these unfavourable economic 
conditions on the Continent may affect political events 
there, and indirectly social and political developments in 
this country, political experts must determine ; but of the 
difficulty in securing sound financial conditions at home 
so long as our neighbours (to whom, moreover, we have 
lent such large sums) remain in their present unsatis- 
factory position, there can be no question. 

If, therefore, I am right in assuming that financial 
recovery in the devastated countries of Europe is 
necessary to the well-being of all the civilized nations, it 
will be seen that the situation is not helped by the fact that 
the Versailles Treaty has been rejected for a second time at 
Washington, and that is why I have referred at the beginning 
of my letter to the connexion between political events 
in America and the general financial outlook. Needless to 
say, however, I am not concerned here with the political 
aspects of the rejection of the Treaty, but simply with its 
possible influence upon the financial situation. At the 
time of the Armistice it looked as though there might 
almost be competition in the matter of giving financial aid 
to the devastated countries of Europe, and that in such 
competition America would take a foremost place. It 





ta 
soon became evident, however, that, apart from the 
funding of interest on the credits granted by the United 
States Government to the Allies, America was not likely t 
give much aid to the financial reconstruction of Euro : 
Consequently the demands for assistance became al] the 
heavier on this country, and, quite apart from credits 
granted by our Government, we must have lent to France 
and to other belligerent countries in Europe very many 
millions in the shape of goods exported on long credits 
That, indeed, is one of the reasons why, in spite of the great 
increase in our exports during the latter part of last year 
so little effect was produced on the value of sterling. 5 ee 
that the Treaty has been rejected, it is to be feared that 
efforts on the part of bankers in America to take a share 
in aiding reconstruction in Europe will once more be 
restrained, the more so because it is the year of the 
Presidential Election, when party politics generally have 
a disturbing influence. Nor must the effect of the absence 
of the establishment of peace by America upon financial 
conditions in that country be left out of account, for 
already there are not wanting indications of considerable 
financial strain in the United States, the recent exceptional 
prosperity notwithstanding. 

It is scarcely surprising, therefore, in spite of local 
developments of a favourable character—among which must 
be included the continued buoyancy of the National 
Revenue, and some reduction in the floating debt and in 
the volume of paper currency—that somewhat chastened 
views should continue to characterize the City with regard 
to the outlook; and one result of these views is to be seen 
in the continued depression in high-class securities, and the 
constant expectations that the world-wide demands for 
capital will yet occasion a further rise in the value of 
money. 

Moreover, during the past week there have not been 
wanting signs that the appeals for new capital have gone 
ahead of the capacity of the investor to absorb them. In 
the case of the Liverpool Corporation loan for four millions 
more than 30 per cent. had to be taken by the under- 
writers, while in one of the great industrial combines the 
underwriters were landed with over 60 per cent. Some of 
the flotations themselves have been of a character calling 
for criticism in that small section of the Press which still 
protects its readers by such criticisms, but in the main | 
think that the falling off in the response by the public to 
the appeals has been due more to a drying up of resources, 
plus uncertainty as to Budget prospects, than to actual 
shortcomings in the capital flotations themselves. At the 
same time, and in the absence of some unforeseen event, 
I quite expect to see a resumption of these capital issues in 
the near future, for the needs are great, and many of the 
Municipalities must perforce borrow at a comparatively 
early date. There will, however, doubtless be a desire 
to hang back, if possible, until after the Budget. 

If and when the appeals for fresh capital are renewed, 
the investor will do well to criticize with the utmost care 
the arrangements for capitalization. I referred in my last 
letter to the warning of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
this respect, and both as regards some of the issues which 
have already appeared and others which it is believed are 
in course of preparation, it would seem that dividend 
prospects are being very much handicapped by this question 
of over-capitalization. In many instances it is a case not 
of the establishment of actually new undertakings, but ot 
the re-forming of old businesses capitalized on the basis 
of a few years of abnormally high prices and large profits, 
with the prospect, perhaps, of the continuance ol such 
conditions for a little while longer. Moreover, there 1s a 
growing tendency in the direction of what has been de- 
scribed as “sale” prospectuses, these documents applying 
to capital issues where a company sells its securities to 
an intermediary, who then resells them to the public. In 
this case many of the legal obligations entailed on the 
ordinary prospectus to give details as to contracts, &c., ate 
evaded, and it is often difficult, if not impossible, for the 
investor to form an adequate judgment of the position. In 
this matter the Times has performed a public service in 
urging the Board of Trade to take steps to amend the law 
relating to prospectuses, so that in the event of these 
resales of capital the document offering the same to the 
public should be obliged to give as much information a8 
is given in the ordinary prospectus. 
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[have already mentioned the continued buoyancy of the 
National Revenue, and whatever may be the prospects of 
the Budget for the new year, [ am glad to note that the 
results for the current year will more than fulfil the estimate 
] made in my letter to you of afortnight ago. I then said 
that the total revenue promised to exceed the previous 
year's figures by at least 350 millions. Judging from the 
jatest figures available, however, there seems reason to 
hope that it will be exceeded by nearly 400 millions. As 
a consequence of the buoyancy of the revenue, the esti- 
mated ‘deficit of 473 tnillions is likely to be nearer to 
370, or perhaps 350, millions.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, March 24th. ONLOOKER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fil treble the space.] r 
THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND: WORDS OF WARNING. 

{To tue Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Siz,—The Home Rule Bill of 1920 has in England received little 
discussion. Many respected Unionists inside and outside the 
Cabinet have shown a surprising readiness to confer Home 
tule upon Ireland. This circumstance has given rise to a wide- 
spread belief that the people of the United Kingdom have come 
to an agreement that a definite form of Home Rule embodied 
in the Bill ought to be at once established in Ireland, and that 
the duty of the present House of Commons will be the easy 
one of ratifying, after as little debate as may be, a Bill which 
will produce contentment among Irishmen and put an end to 
the secular misunderstanding between the two islands which 
make up the United Kingdom; and that this result can be 
efiected without imperilling the safety either of Great Britain 
or of the British Empire. This popular idea is, I am, in 
common with many Unionists, convinced, a delusion, and a 
delusion full of danger to the credit and safety of England and 
of the Empire. My reasons for this conviction may be thus 
summarized :— 

First—Never there a time more ill-starred than the 
present day for the establishment in Ireland of any form of 
Home Rule. 

The treason 
attempted creation of a reign of 
part of Ireland by means of outrage, crime, and assassination. 
This endeavour has been far from unsuccessful. Our Govern- 
ment has rightly employed the forces of the State in order to 
s and property of loyal citizens. The protection 
has turned out inadequate. Even in England the absurd 
complaint has sometimes been heard that the Government has 
by its action created the very crimes which it is the main duty 
of any civilized ruler at any cost to prevent and punish. Note 
the necessary of this condition of affairs. To Sinn 
Feiners, and to many Irishmen who are not Sinn Feiners, the 
vill 


was 


the Sinn IVeiners has degenerated into the 
terror throughout a great 


ot 


protect the liv: 


result 


I »m to be a concession extorted 


granting of Home Rule see 

from England by conspiracy and by murder. But such 
tolerance of criminality can, from the nature of things, never 
excite gratitude, and must arouse contempt. The passing 
further of the new Llome Rule Bill will directly or indirectly 
involve an amnesty for hateful crimes which may have 
contributed to the attainment of Home Rule. It will be 
fortunate for England if er the passing of the Home Rule 
Act, 1920, we do not see Irish Members seated in the House of 
Commons at Westminster by admirers who believe, whether 
rightly or not, that these honourable M.P.’s have committed 
m behalf o-called Irish independence crimes which in the 
judgment of the civilized world ought to have met with capital 
punishment. It is worth while to consider how far the triumph 
of lawlessness in Ireland may not affect public feeling in Great 
sritain. The revolutionary spirit is at work amongst us. It 
already teaches the most odious of anti-democratic heresies 
—the alleged right of minorities to oppose by physical force 


the undoubted will of the nation. Is it not possible that to a 
few desperadoes the free use of what are miscalled “ political 


crimes” may seem a sound method for the enforcement of 
Socialistic ideals ? 
Second—No Irish party willingly accepts the proposed form 


of Home Rule. 

The Protestants of Ulster desire, as did every English 
Unionist as late as 1916, the maintenance of the Act of Union. 
They never asked for a separate Parliament representing 1 
separate Ulster. They may accept this form of Home Rule, 
but they admittedly feel no gratitude for it. The Sinn Feiners 
wish for the complete independence of Ireland. A small and 


most respectable body of Irishmen led by Sir Horace Plunkatt 
ask for the status of a Dominion, or “ Home Rule as in New 
He knows what he means, and I doubt not means 


Zealand,” 








what he says. But I distinctly question whether the mass of 
his followers understand that Home Rule as in New Zealand 
will deprive Ireland of any representation whatever in the 
British Parliament. and will also deprive her, speaking broadly, 
of the right to any aid from the resources of Great Britain 
towards the expense of carrying on the administration of Irish 
affairs. Where again are we to find the party, either of Irish- 
men or of Englishmen, who wish that Ireland should ba 
governed under the Government of Ireland, Act, 1914, as it 
stands in the Statute Book? To ask the question is to 
answer it. f 

Third—The Home Rule Bill of 1920 does not in any effective 
manner safeguard Great Britain or the British Empire against 
the perils of establishing in Ireland an independent or semi- 
independent form of Parliamentary government. 

The Bill contains more than one well-sounding clause (as did 
every other Home Rule Bill, and does the Home Rule Act of 
1914 now on the Statute Book) for maintaining the 
unquestioned supremacy in Ireland of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom. It is unfortunately my conviction, 
as it was the conviction of every Unionist till a few 
years ago, that this statutory maintenance of the supremacy 
of the Imperial Varliament means very little. An illus- 
tration best explains my thought. Let us suppose, what is 
quite possible, that, the present Home Rule Bill having become 
an Act, the Parliament for the South of Ireland is in 1921 duly 
elected, and, what is probable, the majority of its Members 
are Sinn Feiners. A Bill is at once brought forward by a Sinn 
Fein Ministry to declare the independence of at least Souther 
Ireland. The Bill is at once supported by an armed mob in 
Dublin. What in these circumstances will be the condue ot 
the Lord-Lieutenant ? He may conceivably, under the advice 
of his Irish Ministry, thank the patriots who are giving moruwi 
support to the friends of Irish liberty. He may far morv 
probably, under instructions from the Government at Wesi- 
minster, dismiss the Sinn Fein Ministers and dissolve the Irish 
Parliament. In the one case the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament is all but nullified; in the other case the existence 
of genuine Home Rule in Southern Ireland is at an end. | 
d> not ask, as I do not want to discuss, whether Irish ariuies 
will obey the commands of the Lord-Lieutenant or of the Irish 
-arliament. My whole and sole object is to point out that 
this Bill, in common with every other Home Rule Bill I have 
seen, is less likely to lead towards permanent peace between 
Great Britain and Ireland than towards civil war.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. VY. Dicey. 

March 24th. 





A FORECAST OF 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE 
Sir,—The latest Bill for the better government of Ireland will 
probably soon become law. And then what will happen ? In 
the six-county Ulster it is almost certain that a genuine effort 
will be made to work it, with reasonable prospects of a fair 
measure of success. But in the other twenty-six counties there 
can be little doubt that Sann Fein will absolutely refuse to have 
anything to do with the Act, and that the “ moderate 
Nationalists ” will be terrorized into the adoption of the same 
course. The only voters at all likely to venture to go to the 
polls to elect members of the Southern Parliament will be 
Unionists by conviction and mostly Protestants. A Parliament 
thus elected will be utterly unable to enforce its decrees. Thus 
the predominantly Unionist portion of Ulster will have Home 
Rule, which it doesn’t in the least desire and will only have 
rest of Ireland will be in full 


HOME RULE. 


** SpectaTor.’’] 


accepted under protest, while th 
eniovment of undiluted chaos. Such a situation might furnish 
an amusing theme for a com hut its outcome, when 
translated into terms of practical politics, bids fair to be 


H.C. 2. 


opera, 


sufficiently tragic.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A C3 NATION ? 

[To tHe Epitor of THE ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In trying to account for the commonness OF poo physique 
you write: “It is not modern that are up 
against, it is ancient barbarism; against evils produced by 
bad hygiene, overcrowding. dirt, and malnutrition from whic h 
i The 
statistics respecting military service In Germany seem to me 
to prove that modern conditions of life in large towns have 
much more to do with bad physique than you believe. ‘There 
are large country districts in Germany where salitary arrange- 
Ages, but where, 


civilization we 


; ; ; + _ 
mankind has suffered since he inhabited lake dwellings. 


ments are much as they were in the Middle 
because the inhabitants live in small houses and work in tho 
open air, physique is so good that over 80 per cent. of the 
for military service are quite 


ra 
as 


young men who reach the 
fit for service. In Berlin, on the other hand, chiefly because 


the common type of dwelling is the tall tenement-block, insuf- 
ficiently supplied with air and light, and from which it is 
difficult for children and women to reach the open air, only 
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$8 per cent. of the young men are fit for service, while of the 
young men whose parents were born in Berlin only about 20 per 
eent. are fit for service. 

German experience shows that one modern condition of lite, 
hard work in school without good physical training, has a 
disastrous effect on health and physique. In Germany young 
men who on leaving school pass an examination successfully 
are allowed, if physically fit, to serve for only one year in the 
Army, and this privilege is so much valved that desire to 
pass the examination leads many young men to neglect exercise 
and overwork their brains. In 1877 it was stated that of 
17,246 young men who were entitled to serve for only one year 
in the Prussian Army only 20 per cent. were physically fit for 
service, while of the ordinary recruits whose brains had not 
been so much overworked, and whose bodies had been more 
exercised, from 50 to 55 per cent. were physically fit for service. 
In many German towns, where robust children have to begin 
to attend the elementary school on the completion of their 
sixth year, delicate children are allowed not to begin their 
echool life till they have completed their seventh year. In 
Halle it was found that the boys who spent their seventh year 
at school increased less in weight by 31 per cent. and less in 
height by 43 per cent. than the delicate boys who spent that 
year at home. 

Town conditions in this country are much more un‘avourable 
to physique than to health. In the year which preceded the 
outbreak of the South African War, of 11,000 men who offered 
to enlist in Manchester only 3,000 passed the low standard then 
in use, and of the 3,000 who were not rejected only a little over 
1,000 could be sent into the Army, about 2,000 going into Militia 
regifients. 

No other nat‘on could more easily than ours very greatly 
improve ils physique and its health. A Swiss gentleman who 
lived in Salford told me many years ago that, if only common- 
sense were shown in providing our towns with the open spaces 
and apparatus ard instructors needed to bring the chance 
ef getting wholesome physical exercise within the reach of our 
town children who have left school, he believed that our boys 
would gain more from gymnastics than even Swiss boys now 
gain. “For,” said he, 


“ 


your boys seem to be born with 
athletics in their Mr. Fisher’s great Education Act 
gives us a greater chance of improving the physique of the 
whole nation than we have ever had before.—I am, Sir, &e., 

T. C. Horsratt. 


blood.” 





THE BIBLE IN CHURCH: TRADITION AND REVISION, 
(Yo tre Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,— As 1 have used the Revised Version of the Bible in church 


for the past eighteen years, 1 should like to be allowed to make 
rome reply to your article on the above subject. 

The writer apparently wishes the worshipper to sit quietly in 
ehurch listening to familiar words without being troubled to 
think of their meaning. Im my opinion, if a change in the 
wording of a verse made a man think about its meaning, the 
effect would be most profitable. Is it desirable that a man 
should hear such a verse as “ The love of money is the root of 
all evil” and not question its accuracy? 

In the illustrations given in the article the writer has 
apparently no idea of the reasons for which these changes were 
made. He objects to the verse, “‘ What shall a man be profited 
if he shall gain the whole world and forfeit his life?’ But if 
the former version “lose his awn soul” were retained, the 
previous verse should read thus: ‘‘ Whosoever would save his 
soul shall lose it: and whosoever shall lose his soul for my 
sake shall find it.” The R.V. gives “ life ”’ throughout, putting 
“soul” as an alternative in the margin; but whichever word 
ix chosen, it must be used in both verses. 

The word “ charity * has more base uses than the writer of 
your article quotes. When we find in a draper’s catalogue the 
cheapest coloured blankets described as ‘ Charity blankets for 
the poor,” we see how much the word has suffered. The writer 
says: “St. Paul did not mean what in the present day we mean 
by lore.” Then, why did he use the word which three times 
out of four is translated by “love” in the New Testament ? 
The strongest argument againsi the use of the word “ charity ” 
ie this. ‘“Charity’’ is used in the A.V. to express man’s 
feeling to man; “love” is used to express God's feeling to 
man. But the Apostles use a single word to describe both. 
Why should we make a distinction between these feelings when 
the Apostles make none? 

Again, is not “ abolish ” a better word to use in 1 Cor. xv. 26 
than “destroy? You ean destroy a book; you cannot destroy 
a condition such as death; but you can abolish it. It is strange 
to find that “* Thou foolish one” (in the same passage) is con- 
demned as being mealy-mouthed; for I have heard ‘‘ Thou fool ” 
eondemned as being too harsh an expression to use at a funeral. 

I think that the writer of your article will find that there 
were good reasons for all the changes introduced into the R.V.; 





—_— 
will dis. 
y its use in 
Rerar Deay, 


and much of the criticism of its defects of rhyth - 
appear when it has become more familiar to us | 
church.—I am, Sir, &e., 





STATE PURCHASE OF THE LIQUOR 
(To ne Epitor or Tze * Specrator.’’} 
Sin,—Miss Picton-Turbervill regards as unfair my com parison 
of “ drunk ” convictions in Carlisle (where the de ‘rease be 
1914 and 1918 was 71 per cent.) with the average decrease ove; 
the whole of England and Wales (84.50 per cent.) during the 
same period. Men, she says, “ were pouring out of the villa, 
provincial towns, and countryside and into Carlisle,” ye 
she invites me to compare the convictions in Coventry on 
Woolwich with those in Carlisle. So far as is possible I 
comply. The convictions in Coventry in 1914 numbered 159 
and in 1918 31, a decrease of about 80 per cent. Woolwich jn 
the official statistics is included in “ Part of Kent withiy the 
Metropolitan Police District,” and the comparison Miss Pictop. 
Turbervill suggests as regards the Woolwich area is, therefore 
impossible. But in the “ Part of Kent within the Metropolitan 
Police District ” the “drunk” convictions in 1914 were 593 
and in 1918 139, a decrease of about 76} per cent. Even these 
two selected districts, therefore, compare favourably with 
Carlisle. The Carlisle and District Temperance League has 
recently made itself responsible for the statement that a 
rimilar comparison of Carlisle with 200 English boroughs js 
likewise unfavourable to Carlisle. It is perplexing to 
inquirers after truth to be told by Canon Rawnsley in your 
columns that the munition workers in Carlisle were to “a nied 
large extent young women, with a few skilled male operatives,” 
and to be assured by Miss Picton-Turbervill that during the 
war men were “ pouring into” Carlisle. I believe the fact js 
that in 1915 and 1916 there were 15,000 navvies in Carlisle, 
and that the departure of these men in 1917 had on the 
“drunk ” statistics relating to the area a marked effect, the 
credit for which is appropriated by the Liquor Control Board.— 
I am, Sir, &., F G. W. Tarsor. 

[We cannot publish further letters on this subject for the 
present.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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A CLEAR CASE OF WASTE. 
(To tHe Epiton oF whe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—-In the recent case of Beard before the House o/ Lords six 
counsel, including both Law Officers and one unheneficed K.C,, 
appeared for the Crown. No doubt the Crown was entitled to 
appeal, but any ordinary team of one K.C. and one junio 
could have done this gigantic job. As it is, the 
has to pay these six gentlemen four days’ fees, to say nothing 
of “ pickings.” Surely the House of Commons ought “ to know 
the reason why.’’—I am, Sir, &c., TAXPAYER. 


country 





THE TYRANNY OF OFFICIALS. 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”’ | 
Sir,—It is time for Englishmen and Englishwomen to protest 
against a tyranny, all the more dangerous 
insidious, and that is the tyranny of officials. During the war 
we all obeyed Government orders without inquiry. Now 
officials in time of peace conceive that they have power to make 
rules and orders binding the subject without any statutory 
authority. 1 have held for many years, I am sorry to say, a 
small lot of German 3 per cent. Loan. The Controller of the 
Clearing Office requires me to make a statutory declaration in 
support of my claim. I have pointed out that he has no 
authority to compel me to make a declaration. His answer 
is that it is ‘‘ his rule,” though Le admits that the declaration is 
not necessary in my case. But it is the “ rule of his office,” and 
the subject must bow down to it. I would sooner lose tlie 
amount of my claim than give way to petty official tyranny of 
this description. A Labour Government might, and probably 
will, rob all citizens who have saved anything, but that would 
he preferable to the tyranny of petty officials whose salaries 
are paid by the taxpayer.—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. CLARKE. 
Ash Corner, Whitchurch, Salop. 


because it is 





THE LATE DUKE OF NORFOLK. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ Spectator.’’} 
Sir,—I propose to publish a Memoir of the late Duke of Norfo‘k, 
and would be very grateful if any person having any letters 
of interest, or any reminiscences of him, would kindly send the 
same, addressed to n.e, to 31a St. James's Square, Londor, 
S.W. 1. Every care will be taken of the originals, whic 
will be returned when finished with.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Arundel Castle. G. NorFo.k. 





THE LIMITS OF PRESS POWER. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Your article upon “ The Limits of Press Power it 
your issue of March 6th deals with a question which greatly 
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interested Mr. Gladstone, who used to balance the powers of 
the Press and the Platform; this is scarcely more than a 
yerbal shifting of the ground from Mr. Kennedy Jones’s title, 
Fleet Street end Downing Street. He saw in his time how 
the shorthand writer, the telegraph, the printer, and the 


practically universal power to read were enabling the country’s 
leaders to address the whole nation directly, and used to say 


of the battle: “ The Platform is winning.” There is irony, 
of course, in the fact that the Press has to a great extent had 
to act as the executioner of its own influence. 

Incidentally I have seen little comment on the impetus given 
py the war to the use of the Platform and the Press as a means 
of communications between Governments whose diplomatic 
relations are severed. Mr. Asquith and the German Chancellors 
several times adopted these means openly and directly, and 
you, Sir, thought that Mr. Lloyd George was using them to 
address the Turkish Government in January, 1918 (but he 
says he was not).—I am, Sir, &e., W. 





HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 
(To tHE Epitor or tHe “ Sprectator.’’) 

Siz.—The letter from Mr. Deacon in your issue of March 20th 
is of great interest to the members of my Federation, as the 
heavy chemical trade is in an exactly similar position to that 
of the blastfurnaee industry. I have circulated the following 
proposed amendment to the other continuous process industries, 
with a suggestion that they should take the necessary steps to 
secure support being given to it in the House of Commons :— 

“ Provided always that in the case of a person employed upon 
any process which is required by reason of the nature of the 
process to he carried on continuously by a succession of shifts 
the statutory working week may consist of a number of hours 
exceeding 48, but not exceeding 56.” 
I join with Mr. Deacon in expressing the hope that Members 
of Parliament will carefully consider the difficulty in which 
the continuous process industries are placed, and will support 
the amendment providing for the definite exclusion of these 
industries.—I am, Sir, &c., RN. Luoyp Ropers, Secretary. 
Chemical Employers’ Federation, Winnington, Northwich. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND INDIA. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “* Specrator.’’} 
Sia,—The Constantinople question is one of great diffculty. 
Let us hope that it will be decided without any further inter- 
vention of Mr. Montagu. Like a second Frankenstein he has 
thrown India into the hands of the Hindu extremists, and 
Syud Hossain 
vriting to the 


is now frightened at the spirits he has raised. 
one of the Indian Khalifat Delegation, in 

Obserrer, March 7th, claims the support of the extremist 
Hindus—RB. G. Tilak, the bitterest enemy of England; Mr. 
Gandhi, the best intentioned of men, but whose name was 
the excuse for bloody riots at Amritsar and Ahmedabad; Mr. 
Malariya, who resigned his seat in Couneil hecause of the 
Rowlatt legislation. here is no doubt that this agitation is 
being whipped up and utilized iy the Hindu extremists, and 
li we give way to it we shall be playing into their hands. Are 
in Mr. Montagu, who kept England in ignorance 
of the riots in April last, and who for some time held back 
At any rate if he has 





we to 


the publication of the Rowlatt Report? 
nything to say, let him say it openly in Parliament.—I am, 
Sir, &., G. B. Rew. 
THE CENTENARY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To TH: Eprror or tHe ‘“‘ Specrator.’’) 

Sik.—Steps are being taken at Grahamstown, Cape of Good 
Hope, and other centres to celebrate the centenary of the 
arrival from the United Kingdom of the notable band of 
British settlers who, taking their courage in both hands, faced 
a long voyage to an unknown country to settle there and found 
their homes far from the land of their birth impelled hy a 
determination to better their own prospects and thoze of the 
children who should come after them. Notwithstanding many 
climatic trials and devastations of their homes and properties on 
three occasions by invasions from adjoining native tribes, then in 
a state of independence, these noble-hearted men and women 
and their children * made good ” and successfully founded the 
Prosperity in the old Cape Colony of that part popularly known 
as the Eastern Districts. In so doing they did not neglect the 
spread of civilization and Christianity 
nm their foes, and to-day the native 


} 


call to them for the 
among those who had bs 
people of the Eastern Districts and the Transkeian Territories 
acknowledge their indebtedness to the churches which had 
spiritual charge of the settlers, especially the one presided 
the Rev. William Shaw, who, with prophetic vision, 
Mission Stations beginning with the 


over by 


: ; 
established a chain of 


Gaika tribes near the Fish River and ending on the borders 
of Natal. 
At a Conference of descendants of the settlers of 1820 held at 


] 2 + . ¢ . 
Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, on July 23rd, 1919, it was 











decided that the following objects should be supported as 2 
fitting memorial to the British men and women who landed in 
South Africa in 1820, and whose influence and labours have dune 
so much to advance the prosperity of the land of their adoption : 
(1) Immigration; (2) Settlers’ Hospital ; (3) Structural 
Memorial and Museum; (4) Scholarships. Descendants of the 
British settlers of 1820 are now to be found throughout the 
Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. 
have even gone to other Dominions, or have returned to the 
United Kingdom. ‘These, as well as others acquainted with 
the history of South Africa I desire to approach through the 
medium of your widely read paper. South Africa is stillurgently 
in need of the right class of immigrant, and, as will be seen, 
immigration is one of the schemes we have in view. A central 
Committee presided over by the Mayor of the city, Mr. C. W. 
Whiteside, is at work at Grahamstown, and in Cape Town a 
subsidiary Committee has been formed in co-operation with the 
main Committee at Grahamstown. Contributions and com- 
munications can be addressed either to Mr. A. Names-Perkins, 
6 Church Square, Cape Town, Hon. Secretary Cape ‘Town 
Centre; or to Captain I. de M. Overbeek, M.C., Grahamstown. 
I may add that genealogical records are being framed of all 
descendants of the British 1820 seitlers who can be traced, and 
forms to be filled in will be sent to any descendants desiring to 
have them.—I am, Sir, &c., W. b. Srasrorp, Chairman. 
British 1820 Settlers (Cape Town Centre), 
6 Church Square, Cape Town, February 9th. 


There are some who 


OPENINGS IN SOUTH APRICA, 

(To tHe Environ or THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—There is a great shorlage of good schoolmasters in South 
Africa; but sentiment and theory prevent the importation of 
men to fill vacant posts. A University man, with an honours 
degree or with experience of organizing school games, will be 
quite certain of employment if he comes out at his own expense. 
la 





If, after obtaining work, he takes the trouble to obta 
teacher's certificate, he will find himself in one of the hest 
teaching services in the world, with pensionable rights.—! am, 
Sir, &e., E Coit. ‘Trin 


PRICKLY PHAN. 
(To tie Epiror oF 7HE “ SpecraTOR 
Sir,—I have read with much interest an article in the Specialor 
of January 3ist, “ A Vegetable Terror.” ‘This is written from 
the South-Western district of the Cape Province of South 
Africa, the centre of the ostrich-breeding country. Here we 
have also great quantities of prickly pears, which have alwass 
been regarded as an unmitigated pest, until the present terrible 


nineteen months’ drought from which we have suffered. All 
the stock in the district would have died had it net been for 
the prickly pears, which the farmers gladly boug!t, at from 
15s. fo £1 a wagon-load, and carted away to their farms ofieu 
twenty to thirty miles distant. The procedure is to toa-t 
the leaves first over an open fire to destroy the spines, and 
then pass them through a chaff-cutter. By this means 
thousands of ostriches and catile were saved.—l am, Sir, &., 
AN LENGLIsHMan in AFRICA 


TALBOT HOUSE. 


** SPECTATOR.” 


FELLOWSHIP OF 
[To THE EDITOR OF TRE 
Sir,—In your issue of December 13th last a reviewer was 
kindly disposed towards a little hook called Tales of Talbot 
third edition. May I uwdd 


London ? 


THE 


House, which has since reached its 
a note as to ihe future of the old Fellowship in 
Various old friends of the House have come together to as-i-t 
its rebirth, and an appeal for a sum of £30,000 is now heing 
issued. The Presidents of the New Foundation are the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Vield-Marshal Lord Plumer. H.R. 
Wales, who knew and assisted the House at 
* Sincere and cordial wish that such 
Our 


the Prince of 
VPoperinghe, conveys his 
an excellent undertaking will meet with every success.” 

tosks are twofold: (a) the provision of a central club preini-es, 
(b) hostel accommodation. We do not contemplate the opening 
of vet another institution, but the refoundation of a Hou-e 
which regards welcome and fellowship as paramount. 
who are willing to help will be assisting in a memorial more 
fruitful than money, and it is to youth that the world owes 


Our old membership is nearly 5,000 


Tho-e 


most for its deliverance. 


strong; our new members from the vounger generation are 
| ; P.. ! 
eagerly awaiting adequate premises, and our bank is Barclays, 


I am, Sir, &e., 
. B. Crayros, ¢ h iplain of Toe TI. 
{rundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


1 Pall Mall East. 


Effingham Touse, 


A TYBRID? 
[To Tae Epiror or THe * Spectaton.”’] 
Str.—I have read the letters on “ A Hybrid ?” in the Spectator 
with interest, and think your readers may be interested in the 
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following case of albinism. While stationed at Pembroke 
Dock last winter I used to go out just before dawn to shoot 
wild-fowl on an arm of Milford Haven. One morning just as 
it was getting light I noticed a small white object at the water’s 
edge. At first I thought it was a ball of foam; then I saw it 
move a little, and when I was within a yard of it it ran almost 
under my feet into a hole in a bank. It was a pure white 
water-vole. I went there on other mornings to look for it, but 
never saw it again. 

In the garden of my home in Hereford we have had pied 
blackbirds in several years. One was a fine fellow, white with 
black and brown spots. A friend near had one almost pure 
white in his garden for several years, and one winter’s morning 
found it dead. He had it stuffed and has it still—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce L. Wattis. 

Rosetta, Natal, 8. Africa, February 23rd. 





TLONDON WHEATEARS. 
(To tae Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Mr. Massingham asks if there are any records of the 
wheatear in the South of London. J. A. Bucknill in his Birds 
of Surrey (1900) says that 
“in the early part of the century it would appear to have been 
not uncommon in the then extensive garden grounds and open 
spaces near Battersea, Peckham, and Deptford (Graves, Brit. 
Orn., Vol. II1., 1811-1821), but Mr. Blyth in 1836 describes it 
as uncommon in his immediate neighbourhood (Tooting), and 
only to be met with occasionally in the seasons of passage. 
It has been noticed recently at Dulwich (Teesdale, 1894), 
Wimbledon Common, where it occasionally breeds, and in other 
places near the metropolis.” 
Surely Mr. Hudson, in writing that “ when the plough comes 
the wheatear vanishes,” only means that the wheatear does 
not nest in ploughland. I have certainly seen wheatears on 
plough when first arriving; but, of course, such birds are 
merely on their way elsewhere. Mr. Massingham’s record of 
March 13th is the earliest I have seen for the wheatear’s 
arrival this year; but records are likely to be early for other 
I have been listening to chiffchaffs all through this 
and yesterday saw a male orange-tip butterfly on 
the wing. Both these are the earliest occurrences of which I 
have any personal note, though, of course, there is nothing 
very unusual in the chiffehaff arriving earlier; and, indeed, 
there are records of the bird wintering in England—as, of 
course, there are also of the wheatear.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eric PARKER. 
Feathercombe, Hambledon, Godalming, March 22nd. 
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CRICKET AND A DUCK. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 


Sin,—We were on our summer holiday and were playing stump- 
cricket in the stone-walled lane that led to our farmhouse: our 
bat a stick, our wicket a narrow packing-case, our ball the 
lawn tennis variety, I was wicket-keeper, and a ball slipped 
past me into the scrub beneath a bramble-bush. I turned, just 
in time to detect the end of some movement which puzzled me. 
Presently 1 saw two very bright eyes gleaming in the shadow, 
and identified a sitting duck who needed no instruction in 
colour-protection, and our ball was peeping out from under 
her wing. Now the bird furiously resisted its removal, so we 
selected another for our game; but next time the ball entered 
the scrub I turned in time to see the duck leap from her 
nest, bill the bali into it, and resume her brooding. Again, 
furious resistance to every attempt to abduct the latest little 
stranger. After the game was over I pitched into the bush a 
ball of about six inches diameter; in a moment she had it in 
her nest and was trying to sit on it. Alas! she could not keep 
her balance on such an object, so she gave it the best she could, 
a motherly wing. Then came the farmer, delighted that we had 
found his ‘‘ best layer ”; so she was turned off in disgrace—off a 
nest, that is, containing two eggs and three balls. But she had 
her revenge at 3 a.m. next day, and turned the farmer out of 
his bed with her mournful lamentations. Well, Sir, I want to 
ask your readers: (1) Did the duck (obviously angry) believe 
that we were playing cricket with her eggs? (2) What is the 
size-limit of the brooding instinct? Would she have tackled a 
football ?—I am, Sir, &., C. Carey Tayior. 
Warden’s Lodge, S. Barnabas Homes, Dormans, Surrey. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF LADY GEORGIANA PEEL. 
(To THe Eptror or THe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Had not forty-odd years of reading in the Spectator put 
me in wholesome and respectful awe of its personality there is 
that in last week’s issue that might have tempted me to submit 
the following letter for your indulgent consideration :— 
“Srr,—May I suggest that the authority for the story of the 
Cockney Hairdresser’s solecism [the story about the cholera 
having ‘got into the h’air’] is that classic of the million 
Enquire within upon Everything (par. 172), and not Lady 


Georgiana Peel and her distinguished father, and that it is 








. Sarria, 
i rs i _" ; 
So find such errors in a periodical of fine Classica] 
[Signed] 
World’s College, Globeville.” 
When cholera was still an evil remembrance to our 
our childhood’s days, this story, if I do not mistake, 
looked upon as a ripe chestnut, and was roasted ace 
It is depressing to an old stager to find it served no 
some particular tree growing in some particular somehody’ 
particular back garden. Moreover, if a slight to Bicone 
Siculus is so vexatious to the classical mind how much greater 
that to so impressive a British masterpiece! However, de 
was when the knocking of double chestnuts from topmost boughs 
was an easier and more exhilarating adventure: alas, the time. 
stiffened elbow!—I am, Sir, &c., WIituiam Corner, 
3 Ann Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


THEOPOMPUS Bogs 
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(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpPecTaTor.’’] 

Sm,—Lady Georgiana Peel’s charming story of Lord John 
Russell and the hairdresser must, fortunately for Mr. Punch 
have become public property, for I well remember the enclosed 
development with an illustration appearing in Punch. It must, 
however, have seen the light during a later outbreak of cholera, 
as in the year 1843 I was only two years old.—I am, Sir, &&., 

The Glebe, Penshurst, Tonbridge. L. C. F. Cavenpisn. 


Scene. A gentleman in the hands of a hairdresser. “ Cholera 
in the h’air, Sir, I understand.” 
Gentleman. “ Good gracious! 

brushes you use.” 
Hairdresser. “‘ No, Sir, I don’t mean the ’air of the ’ead, but 
the h’air of the h’atmosphere.” 


I hope you take care what 





A CHILD’S POEM ON CATS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “* Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—My long experience as a publisher inclines me to rate 
rather highly the enclosed effort of a little nephew of mine, 
John Haslewood by name, aged nine last birthday. At 
Bridgnorth Grammar School his class was instructed to write 
a poem on “Cats,” and the following was his absolutely 
unaided production. It may interest some of your readers.—] 
am, Sir, &e., Martin S. SKEFFINGTON. 
6 Leinster Mansions, Langland Gardens, Finchley Road, N.W, 
CATS. 
* Wild cats are bad cats, 
They hunt in the trees, 
They wait for some prey, 
And suddenly seize 
A nice fat young rabbit 
Or fluttering owl 
Or poor little duckling 
Or farmer’s best fowl. 
No one can iell 
How much food they destroy, 
Which would give a good meal 
For a girl or a boy. 
House cats are good cats, 
They clean their own fur, 
And if you caress them 
They gently will purr. 
They rid you of rate, 
And also of mice, 
And as a companion 
They’re awfully nice. 
And now I have told you, 
As well as I can, 
A cat is a foe 
Or a friend to a man.” 
Joun Hasitewoop (aged 9). 


SAGARIS AND SECURIS. 
{To THe Eptrror or THe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—I had hoped that Colonel Melville’s letter in your issue 
of March 6th might have moved a well-informed reader to 
part with some information about the Amazons or, better still, 
about Horace’s reference to them in the Praise of Drusus, 
and I trust that some one will yet be found to do so. In the 
meantime it may be worth saying that the existence of any 
“ etymological connexion ” between securis and sagaris seems 
exceedingly improbable. Securis has a long “u,” and, philologi- 
cally speaking, the resemblance between the two words is very 
slight, though of course they are alike to the eye, as apricot 
is like apricus, though in no way connected with it. On other 
grounds the coincidence is not remarkable. Seeuris, being the 
ordinary Latin word for an axe—whether woodman’s o 
warrior’s—is the word which Horace would naturally have 
used in connexion with the Tirolese or the Amazons, or any 
one else who was in story or in fact armed with an axe. 
Sagaris, being an Asiatic word, is the word which Herodotus 
and Xenophon would naturally have used in connexion with 
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—— 
Asiatic warriors, as we should naturally use “ tomahawk ” in 


connexion with American Indians, irrespective of its appro- 
priateness to “tomboys.” The real interest of the Horace 
passage is very different :— 

«Beneath the Raetian Alps have the Vindelici seen Drusus 

warring—(whence comes the custom which through all time 
arms their right hands with the Amazonian axe, I have 
delayed to ask; to know all things is not given to man)—but 
their . . . squadrons have now learnt...” (Odes IV. 4.) 
Mr. Page in a note on “this remarkable parenthesis ” says 
that the “ bathos of the conclusion, nec scire fas est omnia, 
transcends criticism.” It does indeed. How came it that the 
artistic Horace, in this highly finished poem which has all the 
urbane polish of an eighteenth-century birthday ode, inserted 
an awkward and gratuitously informative sentence which 
would have better become a guide-book to the Tirol Pp Is it 
perchance an interpolation ? It can be removed bodily without 
injury to sense or metre, and the word for “arms” is a queer 
one—obarmet. Why ob-? Will some one please tell us about 
this, for a question of taste in Horace is more than a question 
of “scholarship ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. F. RB. 


“ 





POETRY. 
a 
THE OLD ROAD. 
How short the road with you, my friend, 
How short the road with you— 
The hills and vales, the heights, the dales 
And each unfolding view; 
For side by side and foot by foot, 
Though long that summer noon, 
The twilight fell too soon, my friend, 
The twilight fell too soon. 


How far the road alone, my friend, 

How far the road alone— 

The hills how steep, the dales how deep, 
Their ancient nagic flown; 

For now the way, together trod, 

You cannot tread again, 

Is twenty miles of pain, my friend, 

Is twenty miles of pain. 

Still winds the patient road, my friend, 
Still winds the patient road, 

Whereon I go, now high, now low, 

With my appointed load; 

And glories shared, I felt were gone 
For ever when you past, 

Have brought you back at last, my friend, 
Have brought you back at last. 


November, 1919. Even PHILLPorts. 








NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘“‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
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LORD GREY OF THE REFORM BILL.* 

It was a happy chance that caused the authorized Life of the 
second Earl Grey to be left half finished sixty years ago, and 
that induced the late Lord Grey to assign the task to Mr. George 
Trevelyan. His very able and instructive memoir is most 
welcome. The Lord Grey who passed the Reform Bill of 1832 
has always been an enigma to later generations. His political 
career was like a drama in which the hero holds the stage in 
the first act and has a brief and effective scene in the second act, 
but then is seen no more till the fifth act. Entering Parliament 
in 1787, when he was twenty-three, he attached himself to Fox, 
and made himself notorious by founding the Society of the 
Friends of the People and by moving annual resolutions in favour 
of Parliamentary Reform. He seceded with the other Foxite 
Whigs in 1797, despite Lansdowne’s wise warning that “ seces- 
sion means rebellion or it is nonsense.” He made fitful re- 
appearances until in February, 1806, he entered the Ministry 
of “ All the Talents,” and, after Fox’s death in September of 
that year, he led the House for six months till the Ministry 
collapsed. He succeeded to his father’s peerage in November, 
1807, and felt that his career was ended. His first speech in 
the House of Lords was, he told his wife, “like speaking in a 
vault by the glimmering of a sepulchral lamp to the dead.” 
From this time onward he lived in the bosom of his large and 
happy family at Howick, and rarely left Northumberland for 
London. Nevertheless he remained the titular head, in succes- 
sion to Fox, of the small Whig remnant, adhering to his youthful 
creed and declining to modify it in any particular. Three-and- 
twenty years had passed when all at once England discovered 
that the retired statesman was, like Cincinnatus, the one man 
who could extricate her from a dangerous situation. Lord Grey 
tore himself from his country pleasures, took command of a 
mixed and quarrelsome team of Whigs, Radicals, and Can- 
ningites, and set himself to achieve Parliamentary Reform with 
such skill and determination as few Ministers have ever dis- 
played. The work done, he seized the first opportunity of 
retiring to Northumberland, and the political world knew him 
nomore. Itis a singular record, which has puzzled no one moro 
than the party politician who haunts the lobby and dare not 
miss a division. Yet the interpretation is not difficult. Lord 
Grey was not a great man nor a very wise man. His admiring 
biographer admits that his exclusion from office during the 
critical stages of the Napoleonic War was very fortunate for 
his country, inasmuch as his views on foreign policy and military 
affairs were usually wrong. But Lord Grey was an honest 
man—a man of character, who declined to ingratiate himscif 
either with the Carlton House group or with the populace. And 
as English people value character far above cleverness or know- 
ledge in a statesman, they respected Lord Grey, and trusted 
him when at last he became Prime Minister. That is why he 
was able to effect in a peaceful way a revolution which under 
other guidance might have ended in blood and tears. 

Mr. Trevelyan does not profess to be a dispassionate biographer. 
Unlike Dr. Johnson, he is resolved that “the Whig dogs ”’ 
shall have the best of it,and now and again he breaks out into 
enthusiastic commendation of Fox and fierce denunciations 
of Pitt and his successors. When he allows himself these 
digressions, he forgets for the moment, as all the old Whig 
historians forgot, that the long French wars from 1793 to 1815 
strained Great Britain’s resources to the uttermost, and that 
her Ministers, even had they been willing, dared not run the risk 
of upsetting the old Constitutional system in such troublous 
times. Mr. Trevelyan ventures to draw a parallel between 
the period from 1792 to 1794 and the late war :— 

** It is no longer possible to argue that engagement in a great 
war renders Parliamentary Reform unsafe. This theory has 
now been refuted in practice. We have seen Conservative 
Ministers, in the midst of a struggle with a foe more formidable 
than the French Jacobins, take part in passing as a war measure 
a Bill tantamount to manhood suffrage, coupled with the 
emancipation of women. On that day Fox and Grey were 
pleasantly revenged on Burke and Pitt.” 

The cases, however, were wholly dissimilar. The Reform Act 
of 1918 was an agreed measure, in the drafting of which all 
parties co-operated under a Coalition Ministry. In 1792-94 no 
such agreement was conceivable, inasmuch as the Parliamentary 





~* Lord Grey of the Reform Bill : being the Life of Charles, Second Larl Grey. 
By George Macaulay Trevelyan. London: Longmans. (21s. netJ 
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Reformers were a small minority and attracted little public 
notice and still less public approval. Pitt had risked his 
whole future by proposing a moderate measure of reform before 
the French Revolution and had failed. He did not resume his 
effortsin this direction after 1789 because he knew, as every one 
else knew, that the King, the House of Lords, and the House 
of Commons would be hostile, and that the country as a whole 
neither desired nor expected a Reform Bill. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
parallel therefore fails. But we must hasten to add that the 
author, except in his occasional Whiggish outbursts, writes as 
a sober historian and states the facts fairly. He does not pretend 
that the England of George ILI. was governed in the same way 
as the England of George V. The difference is well shown 
in his remark that the Whigs survived because ‘* Fox’s scanty 
followers were more democratic politically and more aristocratic 
socially than the Whigs of any time before or after.” These 
Peers and wealthy commoners could disregard the illwill of 
the Court and the vexation of their own class. The Duke of 
Norfolk lost his lord-Jieutenancy and a coloneley in 1798 for 
giving as a toast at a Fox dinner, “Our Sovereign the People,” 
but his status 2s a magnate was not and could not be diminished 
by anything that the King might do. If the Duke cared to 
profess a theoretical admiration for Jacobins, society must 
bear with his eccentricity. There was little connexion between 
these aristocratic Reformers and the middle-class or working- 
elass Reform agitators. Lord Grey, even in his hot youth, 
was most careful to avoidany dealings with the early Radicals 
such as Hardy, who founded the Corresponding Society in 1792, 
and who was put on trial and acquitted in 1794. Lord Grey, 
it is true, went to see the jovial Home Tooke at Newgate when 
he was awaiting trial, but there was no love lest between them. 
The old betting-book at Brooks's, of which Mr. Trevelyan has 
made good use, shows that Grey bet Lord Townshend an even 
guinca that Tooke would not be hanged, while ‘‘ General Fitz- 
patrick bets Mr. Grey five guineas to one that Mr. Horne Tooke 
is hanged before Mr. Pitt.” Lord Grey retained his distaste 
for Radicals to the end, though he bore patiently with ** Radica 
Vack,” his son-in-law, whom we remember as Lord Durham. 
Writing after Peterloo about ** Orator ’’ Hunt and his associates, 
Lord Grey asked a friend: ‘‘Is there one among them with 
whom you would trust yourself in the dark 7°’ The Radicals 
repaid him in kind, 

Lord Grey as a politician was favoured by fortune. It is 
bard not to smile at Mr. Trevelyan’s perfervid remark, refering 
to 1829, that he * had borne the burden and heat of that long 
day,” for he had done nothing but sit still and bide his time till 
the public became interested in Parliamentary Reform. When 
the day came he was fortunate in having no rival of equal 
standing on the popular side, for Canning was dead, Brougham 
was not trusted, and Peel, though essentially progressive, was 
Joyal to the Duke and his party. Moreover, while George IV., 
both as Regent and as King, had boycotted Grey as his 
father boycotted Fox, William IV. was ready to accept him 
es his Prime Minister. The Tory Party, after many years of 
office, was split up into factions, and the public wanted a change. 
The Industrial Revolution, now complete, had redistributed the 
population, and it was gencrally felt that the constituencies 
must be rearranged. All that Lord Grey had to do in 1830 was 
to give effect to a public demand, which had been accentuated 
by the success of the middle-class revolution in France—the 
enly French movement, as the author says, which has been 
welcomed as an cxample for Great Britain. We may add that 
Lord Grey, recalled from his long retirement to lead the British 
middle classes against an oligarchy, was the exact counterpart 
of La Fayette, who emerged from his long obscurity to head the 
French middle-class rising on behalf of the Charter which the 
Jast Bourbon King proposed to annul. The English nobleman 
and the French nobleman had both won their reputations in 
the Revolutionary days. Forty years had passed when, by an 
odd freak of fortune, cach of these aristocrats found himself 
constrained to save his country from civil strife. La Fayette 
succeeded by virtue of his military prestige, which had become 
a legend, in establishing the Constitutional monarchy of Louis 
Philippe, despite the Reactionaries and the “ Reds.’ Lord 
Grey, on the other hand, commended himself to the majority 
of his countrymen by his blameless character and his old- 
fashioned dislike of courtiers and Radicals. To complete the 
parallel both La Fayette and Lord Grey withdrew as soon as 
possible from the scene of triumph. The English statesman 


performed his task with great firmness and with infinite tact. 





Mr. Trevelyan prints a letter of 1820, addressed to Lord H 
in which Lord Grey declared that at least a hundred sea 
be taken away from “the most obno<cious” of the nomination 
boroughs. It is of great interest to know that he was even then 
far in advance of Lord John Russell as a Parliamentary Reformer 
and that he was convinced of the necessity of a drastic measure, 
ifand when thedaycame. Mr. Trevelyan is right in commend : 
Lord Grey for his resolute policy. To pacify the unrest, the 
Whig Ministry of 1830 had to show that it was sincere by 
proposing a far-reaching measure of Constitutional reform. If 
Lord Grey had temporized or hesitated, as the Canningites 
thought that he should do, the forces behind him would have 
lost much of their unity and their momentum. He won because 
he was bold. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICANS IN FRANCE.* 
Cotonet Bucuay’s official history of the South African Forces 
in Europe is an excellent book. It is to be welcomed both as a 
first-rate military narrative and as a record of South Africa’s 
splendid loyalty to an Empire which stands for freedom. We 
were not allowed to hear much of the doings of the South Africans 
in France after they achieved undying fame at Delville Wood 
on the Somme. But the astonishing thing, to foreign observers, 
was their appearance in Europe to fight for the British Empire to 
which many of them had been openly hostile a dozen years before, 
The immense energy with which Gencral Botha at the head of 
the Union forces conducted the campaign in South-West Africa, 
and the enthusiasm with which large Union contingents went, 
under General Smuts, to expel the enemy from East Africa, 
might be attributed to a desire to make Africa safe for demo- 
eracy. But the decision of the Union to send also a forze to 
Europe meant, as Colonel Buchan says, “‘ an understanding of 
the deeper issues of the great war.” The South Africans in 
France ‘did not fight in the narrow sense for Britain; they 
fought for that liberal civilization of which the British Common. 
wealth is the humble guardian.”” Men of Dutch and of British 
stock volunteered for Europe and fought side by side in perfect 
harmony, subordinating petty racial differences to the common 
cause. They knew that, if Great Britain had gone under, 
South Africa could not have escaped the flood of German bar- 
barism. But had not the settlement of 1902, as completed in 
1906 and 1910, commended itself to the vast majority of South 
Africans, no Union force would have come to Europe. The fact 
that South Africa, with a white population of little more than 
a million, contributed 136,000 men to the different fronte, and 
that her volunteer force sustained in France alone 15,000 
casualtics, is a wonderful tribute to the success of our Imperial 
policy. 

South Africa decided in July, 1915, when the South-West 
Africa campaign was virtually finished, to send troops to Europe. 
Four infantry battalions were raised, with five batteries of heavy 
artillery and a signal company, forming a Brigade with a total 
strength of nearly seven thousand men. It was commanded 
by General Lukin, Inspector-General of the Union forces. The 
Brigade reached England in November, 1915, and, a few weeks 
later, was sent to Egypt to take part in the operations against 
the Senussi. This spirited little campaign ended with the 
occupation of Sollum on March 15th, 1916. The Brigade then 
sailed for France, and was attached to the Ninth Division in 
Flanders. Its first great opportunity was at the Somme, 
where on July 15th, 1916, it was ordered to take Delville Wood, 
east of Longueval. The South Africans took the wood, except 
the north-western corner, but their difficulty was in holding it, 
under heavy fire from three sides, and against incessant counter- 
attacks from three of the enemy’s best divisions. They were 
pushed back to the south-western corner of the wood, but they 
clung tenaciously to their rough trenches till, on the fifth night, 
they were relieved. The Brigade when it went into Delville 
Wood mustered 121 officers and 3,032 men. It marched out 
with three officers, two of whom were wounded, and 140 men. 
The 2nd and 3rd Regiments and the Machine Gun Company lost 
all their officers. After collecting all the details and stragglers, 
the Brigade now had a total strength of only 750, but it had 
achieved its purpose in holding Delville Wocd until reinforee- 
ments arrived to strengthen the exposed right flank. ‘The 
price was not paid in vain.” After this memorable action, 
the Brigade was reconstituted with new drafts, and in October it 
again went into the line opposite the Butte de Warlencourt. 
“© The His'ory of ‘the Sowh ‘African “Forces in France. “By John Buchan, 
London: Nelson, (15s, net.j 
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The weather had now become very bad, and the Somme battle- 
field was a vast morass in which it was scarcely possible to 
make headway. The South Africans joined in an ineffectual 
attempt to take the Butte, and lost 1,150 men in twelve days, 
after which they were withdrawn. The Brigade was once more 
filled up, and on April 9th, 1917, it was engaged in the battle of 
Arras, making a succes3ful advance towards Fampoux on the 
Searpe and capturing more prisoncrs than it had casualties. 
A week later it was less fortunate, in a costly and unproductive 
attack on Reeux. In the following September the South 
Africans had their share of the desperate fighting among the 
« pill-boxes ” in the mud which we remember as the battle of 
Passchendaele. When General Ludendorff began his offensive 
on March 21st, 1918, the Ninth Division was on the extreme 
left of the Fifth Army. The South Africans held Quentin Ridge 
and Gauche Wood, east of Gouzeaucourt. In the first rush, 
the enemy took the wood and pushed back the division to the 
southward, thus exposing the South Africans’ right flank. 
But the Brigade retired in good order for three days, fighting 
a rearguard action and inflicting heavy loss on the enemy when- 
ever he attacked. When General Dawson, who had succeeded 
General Lukin when he was promoted to the command of the 
Ninth Division, reached the high ground west of Bouchavesnes, 
on the old Somme battlefield, on March 23rd, 1918, he had 
five hundred men left. His orders were to hold the line “* at all 
costa,” though he had lost touch with the divisions to the north 
and south of him. On March 24th, 1918, he carried out his 
orders to the letter, defending Marriéres Wood till late in the 
afternoon against overwhelming odds. When their last car- 
tridges were gone, the hundred men still unwounded had to 
surrender. But as General Dawson was taken away eastward 
by his captors, he saw that the high road for miles was blocked 
with guns and transport. The South Africans’ forlorn hope 
had, in fact, delayed for many hours, and thus thwarted, the 
enemy's attempt to widen the breach between the Third and 
Fifth Armies. It is a good instance of the importance of obeying 
orders. The Brigade was sacrificed, but it saved the armies. 
The last stand of General Dawson and his handful of South 
Africans at Marri¢éres Wood was one of the most memorable 
episodes of the war. 

The Brigade, re-formed once again with such drafts as were 
available, was sent to the Salient, and there with other weary 
troops it helped to check the enemy offensive at Messines and 
Kemmel in April, 1918. When it left the line it was so weak 
that it was reduced to a composite battalion. Not till September, 
1918, could the South African Brigade be re-established for the 
last time. However, as part of the Sixty-sixth Division, the 
South Africans were able to join in the final advance. In 
October, 1918, they did weil in the operations on the Beaurevoir 
line and at the crossing of the Sclle at Le Cateau, which Colone] 
Buchan shows to have becn a far more serious affair than we 
thought at the time. In this advance the South Africans alone 
took over 1,200 prisoners and 22 guns. They formed part of 
the advance guard, and when the Armistice took effect they 
were about to occupy Sivry, east of Avesnes. Colonel Buchan’s 
account of these closing movements is new and interesting. 
But the whole book deserves to be read. For the author has 
contrived to tell the story of the South Africans in its proper 
relation to the main drama, and his narrative of their actions, 
illustrated with some excellent maps, helps to elucidate the 
battles in which they took part. It is indeed a model brigade 
history. Colonel Buchan was evidently inspired by his great 
theme. 





SHAKESPEARE IDENTIFIED * 
No one who has considered the problem carefully will deny that 
there are certain difficulties in the way of believing that William 
Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon was the author of the plays 
traditionally assigned to him. Mr. Looney hes considered the 
problem and decided that the difficulties are insurmountable, 
His method of filling the vacancy created by dismissing the 
putative author from the field was first to deduce from the 
internal evidence of the plays and poems the character of their 
writer, and then to search amongst Shakespeare’s contem- 
porarics for some one to correspond. This some one he found 
in the person of Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford. 
Oxford is known to have been much interested in the stage, 
and to have written comedies of which no trace remains; he 
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enjoyed a liberal education; he travelled in Italy; his uncle 
and tutor was Edward Golding, whose translation of Ovid was 
evidently well known to the dramatist. In character he appears 
to have been headstrong and Bohemian, lax about money, 
“a good hater”’ of Puritans and politicians and no lover of 
democracy, and his early married life was clouded with great 
unhappiness. All these elements Mr. Looney thinks must have 
been combined in the Great Unknown; and he lays stress on 
the fact that the sonnets were published only after Oxford's 
death, but while all the other candidates who have been put 
forward for the disputed throne were still living and able to 
protest if they so wished. The suspension of the publication of 
“ Shakespeare’s ’’ works during the four years following Oxford's 
death he regards as almost equally significant. 

We have indicated the chief lines of argument on which Mr, 
Looney proceeds, and for the details we must refer our readers 
to the book itself. .t is upon the cumulative effect of such details 
that he relies to produce conviction; he has, he tells us, per- 
suaded both his brother-in-law and his publisher of the justness 
of his cause, and we have no doubt that he will be equally 
fortunate with others. That we cannot agree with his conclu- 
sions we attribute partly to some grave defects which seem to 
us to exist in his reasoning, and partly to some general consider- 
ations which he appears to have overlooked. 

We must first set aside the similarities of thought and expression 
between Oxford’s acknowledged poems and the plays of Shake- 
speare; these must be judged individually according to the 
reader’s critical taste and knowledge of Elizabethan literature. 
To us, the examples Mr. Looney has collected with so much 
assiduity appear to be trifling, and no more than the comm n 
coin of the age ; they are such, in fact. as Mr. Bayley has brought 
together from a wider field in The Shakespeare Symphony. So, 
too; we must dismiss, as incompstible with the limits of our 
space, any discussion of the dates of publication of Shakespeare’s 
works: Mr. A. W. Pollard has covered this ground completely 
and adequatcly from the orthodox standpoint ; and as to the 
sonnets, we suggest to Mr. Looney that since three hundred 
years of controversy have not yet produced unanimity about 
what exactly is revealed in them, their self-revelation may not 
have been so clear as to make publication offensive to the 
author. In his use of expert evidence, as well as in his disregard 
of it, Mr. Looney seems to us to be open to hestile criticism ; 
but this also we must leave untouched save for one illustrative 
quotation, in which an extract from Sir Sidney Lee is followed 
by a gloss so mistaken that it raises serious doubts concerning 
its author's ability to think exactly :— 

“In Henry V. the dialogue in many scenes is carried on in 
French, which is grammatically accurate if not idiomatic.’ 
In other words, Shakespeare's French was not mere school- 
book French, but the living speech of a man acquainted with 
the language in direct relationship with thought processes.” 

It is evident that the “‘ other words ” make Sir Sidney Lee mean 
precisely the contrary of what he did mean. 

One point remains before we pass from the particular to the 
general. Mr. Looney admits that the date of Oxford’s death 
renders it nearly impossible that he should have written The 
Tempest, and there follows an argument to prove that The 
Tempest is un-Shakespearean. No previous writer, we believe, 
has anticipated Mr. Looney in this discovery, and he is fully 
entitled to whatever credit may accrue from it. 

Mr. Looney is, however, in substantial accord with other 
opponents of the traditional view in some estimates of the drama- 
tist’s character from which we must beg leave to dissent. It ig 
argued, for example, that the author of Love’s Labour's Lost must 
have been a well-educated nobleman, conversant with Court 
life ; but when we examine closely we find that the play exhibits 
no more than a mastery of the current conventions about such 
life, which a rising actor in the Lord Chamberlain’s company 
would have ample opportunities of acquiring. The nobles 
comport themselves suitably, grandiosely, euphuistically, as 
a receptive writer, picking up his ideas from the literature and 
talk of the day, vivifying them with his own imaginative insight, 
and modifying the result by his observation of the gallants 
seen about the theatre or in Court engagements, might reason- 
ably be expected to depict them. Like the host of other magnifi- 
cent ladies and gentlemen with whom Shakespeare has enriched 
the world, they are scen emotionally and intellectually from 
within; but in their speech and action they represent an idcal 
to which no mortal man or woman ever conformed. On the 
other hand, a nobleman in the time of Elizabeth had no means 
of knowing how rustics behaved in their own circle; the class 
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barrier was harder even to pass downwards than upwards ; 
and it is the common people in the plays who are the most 
realistic. All the photographic naturalism is bestowed on the 
Dogberrys, the Bottoms, the Mrs. Quicklys: they and thoir 
kind are breathing actualities; they make conventions, not 
follow them. 

The assumption, likewise, that the dramatist must have been 
highly educated in the strict sense produces more difficulties 
than it removes. It explains some of the knowledge, but it 
makes the blunders inexplicable: a scholar like Bacon would 
not lengthen the second syllable of “ Posthumus” ; a traveller 
like Oxford would not give Bohemia a sea-board or place 
“Dumain ” at the Court of his bitterest enomy. 

Much use is made in this and other similar volumes of 
the alleged contemporary silence about Shakespeare; it is 
regarded as extraordinary that so little should be said about so 
great a man. But for Shakespeare’s authorship there is con- 
temporary testimony; for Oxford’s or Bacon’s there is none. 
In the poet's lifetime we have not only the Groat’ sworth of Wit, 
which Mr. Looney disparages, but also the Return from Parnassus 
(1601) and the Scourge of Folly (1607), both of which he ignores 
utterly—all clearly connecting William Shakespeare the player 
with the plays. By the people of his own time, as by Ben Jonson, 
the actor was undoubtedly identified with the dramatist. Yet 
if he had been the illiterate impostor his opponents deem him, 
his fellow-players at any rate must have seon through the decep- 
tion. In the daily business of the stage, when an old play had 
to be furbished up at short notice, or a leading tragedian provided 
extempore with an effective speech, they had endless chances 
of sounding his capacity; and if he were living on tho credit 
of another man’s work there could not have been lacking one or 
two of sufficient penetration to unmask the fraud and with 
enough envy or love of gossip to relish spreading the tale abroad. 
But not a shadow of suspicion can be discovered. Three of his 
theatrical colleagues are remembered in Shakespeare's will ; 
and it was the surviving two who undertook the editorship of 
the First Folio to “‘ keepe the memory of so worthy a friend 
and fellow alive as was our Shakespeare.”” Whatever modern 
opinion may hold, the men who were nearest to him did not 
think him incapable of masterpieces. 

We have admitted that it is improbable that a country-bred 
actor should become so rapidly what the dramatist evidently 
was; but genius is always improbable. It is improbable that 
Mozart should have given concerts before he was seven, or that 
Raphael should have been famous at fourteen; nevertheless 
these things happened; and however improbable it may be 
that Shakespeare should have written the plays, it is more 
improbable still that the Earl of Oxford should have written 
them. In his devotion to the opposite theory we are afraid 
that Mr. Looney has not altogether avoided what the distin- 
guished critic whom he erroneously refers to as “ Richard” 
Bagehot terms “that angularity of mind which is not often 
escaped by those early trained to object to what is established.” 





A CHRISTIAN MYSTIC.* 
To the ordinary reader the name “ St. Francis ” calls up a vision 
of a sort of Divine child who talked to birds as a child might talk, 
half fancifully and half really believing that they understood 
him. But this was not how he appeared to his contemporaries, 
still less was it the view taken by his immediate successors. To 
quote the words of Miss Underhill :— 

“The modern enthusiasm for the Seraphic Father, which 
focusses attention upon the simplicity, gaiety, and sweetness of 
his character, upon his love of Nature and hatred of possessions, 
but passes lightly over the supernatural aspects of his life, gives 
us no clue to the character of his overwhelming influence.”’ 
The charming and childlike qualities which have been registered 
by our “selective attention” would never alone have enabled 
him to wield so astonishing a religious influence. To himself 
St. Francis seemed a “ poor little man”; to his immediate 
followers he seemed the friend and servant of God ; ‘“ to Jacopone 
da Todi and the friars of the next generation he seemed nothing 
less than a new manifestation of the spirit of Christ, a renewer 
of God’s covenant with man.” His teaching had two sides, 
That which we remember was turned towards the perfection 
and beauty of God, so vividly felt by him, and on this world 
his outlook was that of a lover and a poet “ who saw the Eternal 
shining and sounding in created things.” But on the side that 
was turned towards the sin and imperfection of man St. Francis 
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ae, 
had the austere and contrite vision of the Christian ascetic He 


was perpetually conscious of the disharmony of the world 
He was the stern preacher of repentance; love of God must 
involve hatred of self. “ We forget the degrading penances the 
repulsive incidents connected with lepers, rags, and lice, This 
one-sided appreciation distorts the real Franciscan ideal which 
Francis taught.” 

Miss Underhill’s book is an interesting study of the impact upon 
a very positive, brilliant, and passionate man of the Zeitgeist 
which produced a life of almost unparalleled vice and luxury jn 
one section of the Church, with its corollary of complete atheism 
among the corresponding section of the nobility, and on the 
other hand sent the processions of flagellants mourning along 
the streets of all the Italian cities. To many people of the 
present day religious asceticism is only less difficult to understand 
than religious mysticism. We are many of us content to accept 
the verdict of the materialist psychologists and of the Freudians 
who have labels and explanations for all the manifestations of 
the “symptoms ”’ of mysticism and in whose explanations the 
word “ morbidity ” is always implicit. If those who hold the 
materialistic view will read Miss Underhill’s book they will seo 
that the explanation is not quite so simple. Readers will also 
see that if they feel the call of mysticism, and a longing for the 
illumination and rebirth which it promises, they need not go to 
alien and Asiatic sources, but can find a nobler mysticism, a 
more intellectual and not less passionate “ annihilation in the 
Divine essence,” in one school of the religion in which they were 
educated. Mrs. Besant holds no monopoly. 

Readers of Matthew Arnold will remember that it is of Jaco. 
pone da Todi that the lovely story of Monna Vanna and the hair 
shirt istold. Itisone of the most romantic tales imaginable. How 
splendid a play Shakespeare could have made with the theme! 
About 1265 Ser Jacomo, a brilliant lawyer, a man of pleasure 
and a cynic, married a young, beautiful, and noble lady called 
Monna Vanna. He fell passionately in love with her. She was 
deeply religious with an almost Puritanical dread of luxury; 
in fact, “‘a characteristic product of the Umbrian penitential 
movement.” Ser Jacomo, whose best ideals were of a completely 
earthly kind, wanted to spoil and pet her, to fill her life with 
gaiety and amusement. He had a taste for fine clothes, and 
loved to dress and adorn his beautiful young wife with mag- 
nificent brocades and jewels, and thus adorned to take her 
about to feasts and revels. “ At first, says the legend, Vanna 
resisted. She feared God and distrusted earthly vanities and 
tried to convert her husband to her own ideals.” Ser Jacomo 
would have none of it, and only bought her grander clothes and 
more jewels. Vanna submitted and wore the beautiful garments, 
and after a time ceased to speak to him of her religious con- 
victions. One day when they had been married over a year 
they went to a wedding feast. ‘‘ Vanna was dressed and adorned 
with special magnificence in order to do honour to the hosts.” 
There was dancing upon the balcony, but when the ball was at 
its height the balcony broke and fell. Vanna was mortally 
hurt. Ser Jacomo rushed to the spot and, according to one 
version, found her still living though unable to speak :— 

** She was taken into a neighbouring house, and there he wished 
to unlace her that he might find out the extent of her injuries: 
but she resisted as well as she could, begging him by signs to let 
her be. And when they took off those garments of 
vanity which she had upon her, in order to make her ready for 
the grave, they found at last next to her bare flesh a harsh shirt 
of hair.” 

The effect upon the man of the world who believed that he had 
moulded every thought of his gentle young wife can be imagined. 
“In one moment he was enlightened, bereaved, and cruelly 
mortified.” The shock not only pierced Ser Jacomo to the 
heart, but drove him almost out of his mind. This was the 
incident that led to his conversion, a conversion which followed 
the usual sequence of such events. Friar Jacopone gave up the 
world, became a Franciscan and an extreme ascetic. But his 
story differs from the usual annals of hagiology, for Friar Jacopone 
was a poet of extraordinary power, and the fire, ease, and accom- 
plishment of his rather erotic mystic poems are astonishing. 
At the end of the book all the laude are printed in Italian, and 
side by side with them the not too successful English verse by 
Mrs. Theodore Beck. Presumably the Italian text has been 
modernized, for even those who know little Italian will find 
that with the help of the English rendering the laude present 
little difficulty. Their variety of rhythm and metre, their fire 
and their accomplishment, are astonishing, especially when we 
consider the date at which they were written. We wish that 
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space allowed us to summarize the chapter in which Miss 
Underhill generalizes upon the mystic spirit, for she is a mistress 


of her subject. 








THE PRIME MINISTER.* 

We cannot say of Mr. Harold Spender that he is one of those 
who “imagine themselves writing a Life when they exhibit a 
chronological series of actions and preferments” ; but we are 
by no means sure that his book would not have been better if 
he had confined himself within those arid limits instead of in- 
dulging so copiously in emotional and rather unconvincing 
rhetoric. It is not because he writes as an extreme and avowed 
partisan that we are unable to welcome his work as enthusiastic- 
ally as we should wish : we have had occasion so often to criticize 
adversely Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct of affairs that we should 
have been glad to consider all that an able advocate, fully 
cognisant of any matters in dispute, could bring forward in his 
defence; and it would have been a pleasure to us to have a 
suitable opportunity of paying our tribute to his courage, his 
vigour, his humour, his ingenuity in devising expedients, his 
skill in reconciling opponents, his gift for persuading large 
bodies of men to adopt distasteful courses and stimulating them 
to renewed energies, his invincible optimism which became a 
national asset in the Great War. But Mr. Spender knows no 
discrimination in his eulogy: whatever his hero has done is 
not only right but so conspicuously right that it needs neither 
apology nor explanation. The thin ice is crossed so rapidly that 
an uninstructed reader would not recognize its existence ; one 
page out of four hundred and nine is allotted to the Marconi 
question, and General Maurice’s allegations are dismissed even 
more summarily ; in neither case is there any attempt to state 
or examine the opposition arguments. We could not blame Mr. 
Spender if his reticence were due to lack of space ; in an eventful 
career some episodes must necessarily be passed over lightly, 
and although we think a biographer would be well advised to 
deal more fully with the shadows than the lights, we would 
welcome a stern brevity if it were also systematic. But Mr. 
Spender is by no means uniformly concise. On the contrary, 
he suffers from an incurable and unnecessary eloquence. He is 
constantly struggling to throw a glamour of romance and excite- 
ment over the most trivial of events; he cannot allow his 
hero to read a book or play truant from school without pausing 
to improve the occasion. We cannot illustrate our point by 
quotation, for the essence of the charge is that space is frittered 
away in superfluous and unenlightening comment, and we 
cannot waste our space by showing how Mr. Spender wastes his. 
It may suffice to mention that he occupies two pages in explaining 
how, as the village schoolmaster could not teach Latin or French, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s uncle learned both languages with his 
nephew in order to help him through his Preliminary Examina- 
tion. Nor is this an isolated instance. In the course of his 
volume the author encounters at least a dozen excellent chances of 
omitting appropriate reflections, but he seems to have missed 
them all: it is only where interpretation is desirable that the 
oracle is dumb. 

On the whole, Mr. Spender’s book tends to confirm the theory 
that a man’s death should precede his biography. Few living 
Cromwells can bear to have the wart on their nose depicted 
with realism even by an enemy; and when a close personal 
friend undertakes the portraiture, it is vain to hope for a likeness 
more exact than is presented by a professional photographer 
when the negative has passed through the flattering hands of a 
skilful retoucher: the amiable truth remains, but the rough 
characteristic truth has been smoothed away into oblivion, 
The best we can honestly say of The Prime Minister is that it 
will serve as a quarry from which some future biographer may 
draw useful materials, and that it may encourage a healthy 
ambition in schoolboys who are anxious to make 2 name for 
themselves in the world. For their benefit we extract one 
peragraph which is perhaps not without a certain significance :— 

“One of his fixed principles was—‘ Keep the party machine 
on your side’ . . he often quoted Mr. Chamberlain as 
an instance showing that in the end the machine won. ‘ Mr. 
Chamberlain fought both of the machines in turn,’ he used to 
say, ‘and in the end both combined against him and beat him.’ 
Roosevelt's was another case which impressed him deeply. 

Ah!’ he commented, when that great man was beaten so 
decisively in 1913, ‘Roosevelt ought not to have quarrelled 
with the machine.’ On these grounds he has often accepted 
the second best in policy.” 


_* Fhe By Harold Spender. London: Modder and 
Stoughton. 
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PIONEER HOSPITALS.* 

WE can thoroughly recommend the story of the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals in France, Serbia, Russia, Rumania, and at Salonika 
to any of our readers whose war work had anything to do with 
hospitals. The book is a compilation, and the diaries and letters 
of the doctors and nurses who belonged to the various units tell 
the story of the activities of the particular unit with which 
their writers worked. The resultant book has great freshness 
and makes delightful reading. We get back to the peculiar 
hospital atmosphere with which for five years so many of us 
were familiar :— 

““We may be a hundred yards or so outside the Army zone, 
we may get wounded men fresh from the monstrous life of the 
front-line trenches, broken and mutilated, but for all that we 
are far from the war and from the outside world. We are a 
ship’s company on a vessel that voyages always in mid-ocean 
calling at no ports, speaking to no ships in passing. We are a 
cosmos complete in ourselves, Our past lives ‘ before the war’ 
slip from off our memory like reality from the minds of those 
that dream. Our future—when the war is over—the mind 
refuses to grasp. There seems no other life.” 
All war hospital workers will vouch for the truth of this 
description. 

The story of the Serbian retreat is a wonderful one, the miseries 
of that pilgrimage being perhaps only surpassed by the horrors 
of the Armenian deportations. ‘Those who organized the 
Scottish Women’s Hospitals in 1914 did so partly in the hope 
that their work would prove to the world what could be done 
by a purely female organization. It seems curious to recall that 
such a motive was then justified by the attitude of military and 
other authorities both at home and abroad. It is impossible 
in the space at our disposal to do justice to an admirable book. 





FICTION. 


WELL-TO-DO ARTHUR.ft 
ARTHUR LIDLINGTON, the boy hero of Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, 
is unsympathetically described by one of the characters in the 
story as ‘one of these jumped-up little rascals that had come 
about through the war.’’ To be more precise, he was a highly 
paid boy worker in a munitions factory at Tottenham who lived 
with his mother at Wood Green. Mrs. Lidlington had married 
beneath her but most happily: her husband—a Sergeant— 
was away at the war, but she kept the home fires burning by 
taking in lodgers and running a florist’s shop. As the lodgers 
were mostly variety artists of somewhat tempestuous habits, 
the exercise of her double function called for great tact 
and equanimity. Mrs. Lidlington—an altogether admirable 
and stoical lady—had both qualities in a high degree, but 
her patience was not inexhaustible, and the conduct of 
Britain’s Prehistoric Cyclists ended the series of her histrionic 
guests. The Sergeant is a somewhat shadowy figure, 
but the little we see of him is so pleasant that we rather 
resent his tragic end, though it assists the plot by awakening 
Arthur to his responsibilities. And Arthur is equal to all emer- 
gencies. The study of precocious youth is not always agreeable, 
but Mr. Pett Ridge has contrived to enlist our sympathy with 
Arthur from the very beginning, and while preserving a complete 
detachment and abstaining from all editorial comment, he makes 
us feel that with such a father and mother Arthur is bound to 
come through. Even his calf-love is entertaining; and with 
increasing confidence in himself and in his capacity for mixing 
in any society he becomes more and more likeable and humane. 
His adventures are many and diverting ; and most of them grow 
out of the command of “ big money ”’ earned by boys and girls 
in war time. Mr. Pett Ridge does not blink the dangers, and the 
picture of Mrs. Case’s party is almost pathetic in its grotesque 
extravagance. But Mr. Pett Ridge remains as great a lover of 
and believer in the Londoner as he was in the days when he 
wrote Mord Em’ly and A Son of the State ; and as his optimism is 
based on knowledge and close observation, it makes for reassur- 
ance as well as entertainment. There is one curious point in the 
book which is in a small way a touch oi genius. Arthur as 
revealed by his creator in action and speech is quick, crisp, and 
alert; the passages from his diary are mannered and slightly 
pompous. This may seem inconsistent, but it is really just what 
might be expected from an ambitious and precocious boy of 
his class. 
‘4 Scottish Women’s Hospitals. 
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Reapaste Novers.—My Chinese Days. By Gulielma F. 
Alsop. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. net.)—A series of sketches of the 
exciting adventures of an American woman doctor, who is also 
a missionary, in China. There is plenty of local colour, and the 
escapes of the heroine from flood and fire are excellent reading. 
How They Did It. By Gerald O'Donovan. (Methuen. 8s. 
net.)--Only readers who never suffer from pessimism can ven- 
ture to read this terrible indictment of the way in which the 
war was managed. The waste, not to put it more strongly, in 
certain Army Departments is only equalled by the awful picture 
of the civilian Ministries which existed only for the employment 
of armies of staff. The knowledge that, although the book is an 
exaggeration, there is a certain amount of truth at the bottom 
of its allegations, makes the whole volume extremely depressing 
reading. 








POETS AND POETRY. 


NEW VOICES.* 

“Suppose and suppose,” the poet has often thought, echoing 
Mr. De La Mare, * that twice as many people again should 
suddenly take to reading poetry. Suppose and suppose there 
should be a really educated public, a public which wanted 
good contemporary poetry so much that it would buy the books 
of unknown poets in hundreds, and that, harder still, it would 
refrain from buying such of the books of the best-known men 
as were badly written. Suppose the great public should leave 
off reading Longfellow and take to reading Edward Shanks.” 

The dream is in a fair way to come true. A most remarkable 
book has been written by an American, a book which is not 
only a book but also, we hope and believe, a portent. It 
is called New Voices, and is by a Miss Marguerite Wilkinson, 
and in its pages are suddenly displayed to us not only a 
new public, but a whole quantity of poets whose work is both 
unknown to most English readers and is worth looking at. 
New Voices is a modest-looking green volume in rather close 
print. ‘The reader's first thought will be one of surprise at the 
extraordinary variety of the poets quoted. Gilbert's ** Anthony 
Trollope and Monsicur Guiso ” are a mere joke to the catholicism 
of Miss Wilkinson, who praises with great discrimination Kipling, 
Cordon Bottomley, Vachel Lindsay, Masefield, Robert Bridges, 
and Alfred Noyes all in the same chapter. But the present 
writer's astonishment was still greater to find that from America, 
comprised in a single volume, and written by an unknown 
critic, comes what is in his opinion the most remarkable body of 
criticism of modern poetry, and perhaps of poetry in general, 
that has as yet appeared. The present writer has not the faintest 
intention of attempting to substantiate a valuation which half 
his readers will probably immediately dub * absurd.” He does 
not mean to quote or to “let the reader judge for himself” in 
any way, but pronounces ex cathedra that such is his opinion. 
However, lest the reader accuse him of wilfulness, he must 
explain that he is really compelled to adopt this swashbuckling 
attitude. The book is not only a long one, but the matter in 
it has obviously undergone considerable compression, and its 
fourteen chapters of analysis, comparison, appreciation, con- 
demnation, and valuation are so concise as not to admit of 
adequate summarization. 

In the first chapter Miss Wilkinson has a happy comparison 
of poetry with the pool of Bethesda, whose waters are troubled 
from time to time. ‘Ten years ago in America,” she says, 
“the waters were still, and many educated persons supposed 
that poetry had died an unnatural death with the passing of 
Tennyson.’ Miss Wilkinson is afraid of nothing. She does not 
mind being obvious if obviousness is the price of making a point 
clear. She is not afraid of being thought cither banal or precious. 
She is willing to try to analyse many of the things that the 
boldest critics have shirked. She tries, for example, to define 
the points in respect of which contemporary English poetry 
differs from that of other times and nations, and in this task 
she is to a great extent successful. Again, she attempts an account 
of the qualities in which poetry differs from prose ; for instance, 
in its greater conciseness and in its greater power of stating the 
whole of a truth. She also gives a most interesting analysis 
of the particular qualities of borderline rers libres, and a curious 
and distinct species of writing successfully practised by at least 
one American poet, “ polyphonic’? or rhymed prose. She 
discusses the patterns of poems, and has illuminating things to 
say of the relation between the length of a poem and its metric 





* New Foices, ‘By Miss Marguerite Wilkinson, New York : Macuillan, ($2) 





| 

arrangement and dependence on refrain—its pattern. A propos 
of the word “ pattern,” the present writer begs to differ from her 
in her liking for a poem called * Patterns,” by Miss Amy Lowe r 
an American poet of undoubted merit, which seems to hina 
almost entirely “* Wardour Street” in spirit, and in which an 
unexpected piece of realism will strike most readers as funny, 
“ Organic Rhythm” is another interesting chapter in which 
she remarks how successfully Mr. Rudyard Kipling takes “a 
cadence of speech as the rhythmical beginning of 2 poem.” She 
instances ‘* Here we go in a flung festoon.” 

She has cruel things to say about bad poetry; for example 
her strictures on what she calls the “* hath-doth ” school. Then 
she has a damaging way of comparing two poems. She quotes 
a set of verses called “ The Strong Woman ” :— 

**Somehow her very delicacy was strength 
With which she met the tempest-tide of life ; 


Frail craft that did not fear the journey’s length 
Nor dread the bil'ow’s strife. 
Somehow her gentle tenderness was power 
With which she did the larger task alone, 
Frail toiler fashioned for the leisure hour, 
A sturdy workman grown. 
Somehow her unfeigned purity was rule, 
With which she wrought in meek yet regal mien~ 
Frail monarch acting as her Maker's tool — 
Unknown, uncrowned, unseen !”’ 

“We are willing to believe that the worthy woman so described 
has lived a worthy life and merits praise. But we do not cara, 
we are not interested. Hundreds of verses like this are written 
daily. It does no harm provided no one is led to suppose that 
they are poetry. . We notice that the lady changes 
incredibly from line to line. In the first stanza she is a ‘ frail 


craft,’ in the second a ‘ frail toiler’ and a ‘ sturdy workman,’ in 
the third a ‘ frail monarch’ and her * Maker's tool.’ Imagine a 
tool that is ‘ unknown, uncrowned, unseen.’ ”’ 
With this Miss Wilkinson contrasts a poem by Joseph Campbell 
called ** The Old Woman,” in which, as she says, not a word 
embarrasses the meaning :-— 
“As a white candle 

In a holy place, 

So is the beauty 

Of an agéd face, 

As the spent radiance 

Of the winter sun, 

So is a woman 

With her travail done, 

Her brood gone from her 

And her thoughts as still 

As the waters 

Under a ruined mill.” 

The English reader will be particularly grateful to her for her 
sound habit of quoting in full at the end of every chapter any 
poem which has been criticized or from which instances have been 
taken in the course of an exposition. For we shall most of us 
come to know a number of American writers whose work is new 
tous. Perhaps J. G. Fletcher, Miss Amy Lowell, Mrs. Tietjens, 
and Mr. Edwin Markham are the most successful of the 
Americans. Mr. Vachel Lindsay is of course @ curious and 
powerful figure who stands in a category by himself. A number 
of poems are quoted which may be classed as extremely modern- 
ist. ‘To many English readers these American modernists will 
probably appear to have knocked the classics from under their 
feet without having quite found satisfactory planks out of 
which to make a new platform. They produce rather an effect 
of people enduring the discomforts of hanging by their arms 
with their legs dangling. Mr. Vachel Lindsay alone has achieved 
a real return to Nature, for he is not afraid to write a lyric about 
the “ Auto”; but the effect upon us of most of the others is, 
as we have said, of something a little suspensive and we believe 
impermanent. For it is clear that, to pursue our analogy, ther 
is plenty of seasoned timber in America—and in Europe too 
authentic life, moods and problems that are new or at least 
newly felt, and it is as clear that there are vigorous artificers 
who are skilful to split, hew, and shape the timber to their ends, 





Poems Wortnuy or ConstpeRAtTion.—London Sonnets. By 
Humbert Wolfe. (Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.)—Exce!- 
lent minor verse.——-Poems: In Time of War. In Tim of 
Peace. By C. Kennett Burrow. (Collins. 5s. net.)—-The 
poem upon a little French girl, Cérisette, redeems a volume 
otherwise merely competent.——Walls and Hedges. By J. 
Redwood Anderson. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. not.) - 
Mr. Anderson has an eye for the beauty of ordinary things— 
shop-windows, bunting, crowds, and warehouses—but on the 
technical side he has too much faith in the efficacy of repetition. 
Reflections in Verse. By V. T. Pemberton, M.C. (Grant 
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Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) Civilian and war poems ; the war poems 
are perhaps the better.——Selected Poems. By Lady Margaret 


Sackville. (Constable. 6s. net.)—Pieces that give the effect 
of having been written as technical exercises, but which are 
Mr. Blunt provides a rather inept Preface. 
— Spring Songs. By T. Geoffrey W. Henslow, M.A. (The 
Electrical Press. Is. 6d. net.}— A book of verse chiefly remark- 
able for its delightful illustrations, which appear to be by the 


not without charm. 


author. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE 
_—— 
[Notice in this column doez not necessarily preclude subsequent revicw.} 








WEEK. 


Coal Miningand the Coal Miner. By H.F. Bulman, (Methuen. 
15s. net.)-—Mr. Bulman, who has been a colliery manager and a 
director of colliery companies, has taken pains to collect a great 
deal of information about the industry. We cannot say that 
his book is attractive in form or style, but it is at any rate an 
honest book and not misleading propaganda. He gives many 
figures to illustrate the highly speculative nature of the industry. 
Vast sums are required to sink a shaft and equip a colliery with 
machinery and plant, but the output is uncertain. Some pits 
have a rich yield; others are worked at a loss. But the miner, 
who receives at least two-thirds of the gross produce, does not 
realize nis dependence on the capitalist who is willing to take 
risks, Coal mining is a healthy occupation; the death-rate for 
ages from twenty-five to fifty-five is lower for miners than for 
shopkeepers and doctors, and far lower than for merchant 
seamen. Mr. Bulman devotes a long chapter to housing, in 
which he describes some of the many model villages built by 
colliery companies and Utility Societies. This chapter should 
interest Mr. Smillie, who apparently knows little of the housing 
conditions in English mining districts. The Scottish miner’s 
inherent dislike of houses with more than two rooms, or costing 
more than a shilling or eighteenpence a week, makes it difficult 
to improve his mode of life. 

My Reminiscences of East Africa. By General von Lettow- 
Vorbeck. (Hurst and Blackett. 24s. net.)—-The German com- 
mander in East Africa has written a spirited account of his 
He admits that he expected war, perhaps in 1914, 
and was preparing forit. He admits also that he never intended 
to observe neutrality, though his Government at home made it a 
He says very truly 


experiences. 


grievance that the war spread to Africa. 
that it was a greater disadvantage to us than to Germany to 
have an African campaign, although on the other hand we could 
employ troops who were not suitable for the European battle- 
field, while it was essential for us to expel Germany from 
colonies which had become a menace to the peace of Africa. 
The author asserts that he could have continued the war for 
years. But the last section of his book, on his adventures after 
evacuating the colony, shows that the 
game of hide-and-seek in the dense unmapped bush. The enemy 
had a very small mobile force and lived on what he could pick up 
at isolated posts. This was bushranging rather than war, and 
it could not have lasted many months longer. 


The Women’s Victory—and After. By Millicent Garrett 
Fawectt. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Fawcett 
has written her personal reminiscences of the campaign for 
woman's suffrage from 1911 to 1918. She is entitled to rejoice 
over the success of her movement, but we must confess to sur- 
prise at not finding a word of reproof for the disgraceful out- 
who prejudiced the whole cause in 


(Sidgwick and Jackson. 


** militants,” 
most people’s eyes. 'ndeed, Mrs. Fawcett refers to the woman who 
flung herself under the King’s horse at the Derby of 1913 as if 
she were a martyr. Mrs. Fawcett denounces Lord Bryce for saying 
that the grant of woman’s suffrage had made no difference what- 
ever in America, and declares that it has already made a great 
change in this country. But has it? Women have doubtless 
been accorded wider opportunities, but we have yet to see 
whether the moral standard of British life will be raised by the 


rages of the 


mere grant of votes to women. 


Building the Pacific Railway. By Edwin L. Sabin. 
cott. Ss. net.)—Mr. Sabin’s sub-title is ‘‘ A Romance of Ameri- 
can Achievement.” It is fully justified. The construction of 
the railway from Omaha to San Francisco in the six years from 
1863 to 1869 was something more than an enginecring feat. 
The Union Pacific Company, with Irish labourers, worked 


(Lippin- 


‘war’ had become a } 





westward from Omaha; the Central Pacific Company, with 
Chinese labour, built eastward from California. The two 
companies strove against one another, and America looked on 
as at a race, for the competitor which constructed the longer 
section of line stood to gain in subsidies and traffic. Ultimately 
the rivals came to terms, but the Central Pacific’s Chinese gangs 
finished their task near Ogden by laying six miles of track in 
six hours and a quarter, and ten miles within the day. The 
railway’s political and commercial importance cannot be over- 
estimated, It opened the illimitable prairie to settlers and 
bound the Pacific States more closely to the Union. Mr. Sabin’s 
enthusiastic and instructive book is well illustrated, and fitly 
commemorates the jubilee of this great railway, which was 
celebrated last May. 

The Life and Letters of John Fiske. By John Spencer Clark. 
2 vols. (Houghton Mifflin. 52s. net.)—In these portly volumes 
the life of the well-known American historian and philosopher is 
told at length. He was born at Middletown, Connecticut, in 
1842, and died in 190}. 
Edmund Fisk Green, which was changed to John Fisk when his 
grandparents adopted him, and ultimately became John Fiske 
through a printer's error which took hisfancy. He was notorious, 
rather than famous, as an early American advocate of the evolu- 
His American 


Curiously enough, his real name was 


tionary theory and a disciple ef Herbert Spencer. 
later years. His letters are 


history was the work of his 
interesting, especially these written during an English tour in 
1873. He thought Darwin * the dearest, sweetest, loveliest old 
Grandpa that ever was”’ and “one of the most truly modcst 
men I ever saw.’ As for George Eliot, ‘I call her a real good 
honest genuine motherly woman with no norscnse about her.” 
* There is nothing a bit masculine about her. She is thoroughly 
feminine. But she has a power of stating an argument equal 
to any man. I have 
any man, except Herbert Spencer, who could state a cas 
to her.” Fiske and George Eliot had a fierce argument about 
Homer, because he found that she held Wolf's theory of the 
composite nature of the Hiad and Odyssey. 


Equal to any man, do I say lever seen 


» equal 


Mémoires d’Outre Tombe. Par Chateaubriand, Books VIIT. 
and IX., edited by A. Hamilton Thompson. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 4s, net.)—It was a happy idea to reprint the portion 
of Chateaubriand’s memoirs which describes his life as a Royalist 
exile in England from 1793 to 1800. Chateaubriand’s sentiment- 
ality has always predisposed Englishmen against him, despite 
Matthew Arnold’s protest, but he was, for all that, a great writer 
and a man of much distinction. Mr. Thompson's attractive 
edition of the English episode may perhaps induce some readers 
to make further acquaintance with the author of Atala and Th: 
Genius of Christianity. 

The South African Commonwealth. By Manfred Nathan. K.C, 
(Johannesburg and Cape Town: Specialty Press. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. net.)—Mr. Nathan, a 
African by birth and a member of the Transvaal Provincial 
Council. has written an instructive book on the working of the 
Union Constitution, and on the political and social problems 
which South Africa has to He deals very fairly with the 
rival parties, pointing out, for example, that none of them has a 


South 


solve. 


definite policy in regard to the natives, and that their programmes 
must not be taken too literally. He remarks on the difficulty 
of finding trained politicians with private means among a small 
white population in a vast country, but he adds that South 
Africa has scen little, up to the present, of the professional 
politician or carpet-bagger. He reproves the South African 
Party for its negligence, and the Unionists for their want of tact 


in ** failing to make sufficient allowance for the naturtl sentiments 


of the Dutch people in re gard to such matters as | inguaye, W ile 





some of them affect a social superiority which is extreme! 


galling.” On the other hand, he tells the Nationalists that “in 
no circumstances can the system be brought back which existed 
before the Anglo-Boer War,” as the Dutch are no longer in a 
majority in the Transvaal. It is a useful and timely book, 
White Shadows in the South y Frederick 
(Werner Laurie. 25s. net.)—The Marquesas have 


O’Brien, who describes the 


Seas. By O'Brien. 
fascin it “l 
islands and 


and well-illustrated book, can 


many a traveller, Mr. 
their people in this attractis 
under the spell as Herman Melville and Stevenson, Gauguin and 
other European visitors had done before him. But he sees the 
Drink and idleness—but chiefly drink—are 


tragic side too. 
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destroying the Marquesans. In Melville’s once populous valley 
of Typee there are now but a handful of poor folk. The author 
foresees a similar fate for the rest. The importation of manufac- 
tured goods has deprived the natives of all incentive to ply their 
old handicrafts. ‘The French law forbids the sale of drink to the 
natives, but it is not enforced. Mr. O’Brien met a Frenchman 
who had known Gauguin. “He never worried. He painted. 
The dealer in Paris sent him five hundred francs a month, and he 
gave away everything. He cared only for paint.” Absinthe 
and morphia were the undoing of that eccentric genius. He lies 
buried in the native cemetery called Calvary, but in a nameless 
grave. The author relates many curious folk-tales. Cannibal- 
ism, he says, was due among the Marquesans to a desire for 
revenge. A white man was seldom eaten; “they said he was 
too salty.” 


It is a pleasure to note the reappearance of the Royal Cruising 
Club Journal. The new number is not filled with logs of cruises 
by members of the Club, as the pre-war Journals used to be, 
but it is nevertheless an extremely attractive number. We 
fancy, indeed, that if there had been a great many adventurous 
cruises to record Mr. Claud Worth would not have written his 
article on ‘‘ The Management of Small Yachts in Bad Weather,” 
nor would Mr. E. G. Martin have given us “Some Notes and 
Notions about Long-Distance Cruising.” Mr. Worth’s article 
is the most informing treatise on the management of a small vessel 
during heavy ocean weather that we have ever read. There is 
also an entertaining review of the history of the Club during its 
forty years of life, written by Mr. Arthur Underhill, Commodore 
and founder of the Club. 


Buckinghamshire and Berkshire. Painted by Sutton Palmer. 
Described by G. E. Mitton. (A. and C. Black. 25s. net.)— 
Mr. Palmer’s sixty careful drawings, reproduced in colour, 
recall pleasantly some of the most famous houses and views 
in the Home Counties. Miss Mitton’s discursive chapters 
serve their purpose well enough. Her remark that “it is 
difficult to get a glimpse’ of Chequers—which Lord Lee has 
presented to the nation as a residence for Prime Ministers— 
because “the ground rises steeply’ around it, suggests that 
she paid a very hasty visit, for Chequers stands in the centro 
of an open grassy plain at some distance from the outlying 
slopes of the Chilterns. 1t is true that the house is not easily 
seen from the hills. Her chapter on “ A Literary Pilgrimage ” 
is by no means exhaustive, but it will remind readers how 
greatly Buckinghamshire has been favoured by authors—among 
them Milton, Waller, Gray, Cowper, Burke, Shelley, Peacock, 
Disracli, and Grote. 


The Geographical Section of the General Staff has just issued 
@ sixpenny Catalogue of Maps, with many index-maps, which 
will surprise most people by its comprehensiveness. Before the 
war the War Office cartographers were improving rapidly, and 
during the war their output was large and good, apart from the 
innumerable campaign maps used in France. Thus, the inter- 
national map on the scale of one to a million—or sixteen miles 
to an inch—is nearly complete for Europe, except Spain and 
Portugal, and for Western Asia, except Southern Arabia. The 
mapping of Africa, on various scales, is far advanced. The map 
of the Near East, on a scale of four miles to an inch, is complete, 
except for the Arabian Desert and the Lower Tigris. The public 
ought to know that these good official maps are obtainable at 
moderate prices. Unfortunately, the catalogue does not say 
where the maps may be inspected or ordered, 


British Violin Makers. By the Rev. W. Meredith Morris. 
(R. Scott. 25s. net.)—This is a new edition of a book long out of 
print. The author has revised it and brought his annotated 
list of makers up to date. He is an enthusiast for his subject, 
and declares that, though British violin makers of the old school 
worked on the wrong lines, the modern school is producing first- 
rate instruments. He devotes a chapter to the secret of the 
“Italian tone,” and confesses at the end that he does not believe 
in any of the theories which purport to explain the supreme 
excellence of a Stradivari or an Amati. The book is well 
illustrated. 





Automatic Pistols. By Captain Hugh B. C. Pollard. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. ¢s. net.)—Captain Pollard has supple- 
mented his well-known book on the revolver by this systematic 
litile essay on the automatic pistol. We are not surprised to 
find that he does not claim for the automatic in its present 





neta, 
stage of development any superiority over the revolver for 
military purposes, inasmuch as it is apt to fail at the critical 
moment. But Captain Pollard believes in this new type of 
pistol, the user of which has merely to aim and press the t rigger 
He says that the Germans had an automatic with a ma ne 


gazi 
holding thirty-two rounds. It looks a clumsy weapon. — 





The Greek Strain in English Literature. By Professor John 
3urnet. (English Association. 18.)—In this address Profesgop 
Burnet illustrates the value of Greek studies by discussing 
Shakespeare’s lines on music, beginning :— ss 

“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls.” 
Lorenzo’s theory, he points out, is the Pythagorean doctring 
expounded by Plato in the Timaeus. The angels and cherubim 
derive from the sirens on the planetary orbits described at the 
end of the Republic, through the Christian disciples of the Neo. 
Platonists and their mediaeval successors. ‘“‘I do not know in 
what precise way all this reached Shakespeare,” says the author, 
“but I should not be surprised if it were still discoverable.” 
The paper is a really valuable comment on the famous passage. 


Readers of the late Professor Hume Brown’s books on Scottish 
history may be glad to know of a graceful memoir of the his. 
torian written by his friend Dr. George Macdonald and re. 
printed from the Proceedings of the British Academy (H. Milford, 
ls. net). Dr. Macdonald recalls him as ‘‘an ideal scholar, a 
companion of endless and undefinable charm.” 





Work or Rererence.—The Literary Who's Who for 1920 
(Routledge, 8s. 6d. net) is the old Literary Year Book in a 
new form. Most of the space is now given to short biographies 
of authors and journalists, but some of the legal information 
that is useful to professional writers has been retained. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


———<——<s 


Abbott (Jane D.), Larkspur, cr 8v0...........0seee000: (Lippincott) net 
Acworth (W. M.), Historical Sketch of State Railway Ownership, cr Svo 
















(Murray) net 3/6 
Allen (R,) and Cochrane (T.), Missionary Survey as an Aid to Intelligent 

Co-operation in Foreign Missions, cr 8vo............ (Longmans) vet 6/0 
Andrews (E. 8.), Detail Design in Reinforced Concrete, 8vo..(Pitman) net 6/0 
Andrews (E, 8.), Primer of Engineering Science, Pts. 1. & Il. (Pitman) net 4/6 
Andrews (S. T. G.) and Benson (S. F.), Theory of Practice of Aeroplane 

I GD nndnek.ndse sendoneonesseneuenasaes (Chapman & Hall) net 15/6 
Anson (Rt. Hon, Sir W.), A Memoir of the, 8vo. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Arnold (J. H.), Farm Management, cr 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Barr (H. K.), Stowage and Dangerous Cargo, 8vo ........ (G, Philip) net 55/0 
Beaman (A.), The Squadroon, cr 8vO .........0000eeeeeeeee (Lane) net 8/6 
Bear (Beatrice E.), British System of Physical Education, 8vo..(Bell) net 8/6 
Bechhold (Prof. H.), Colloids in Biology and Medicine, Svo. .(Constable) net 31/6 
Beecham (J, C.), The Argus Pheasant, cr 8vo.......... (Methuen) net 7/0 
Beresford (J. D.), An Imperfect Mother, cr 8vo.......... (Collins) net 7/6 
Bland (J. O. P.), Men, Manners, and Morals in South America, Svo 

(Heinemann) net 12/6 
Bowen (Marjoric), Cheats, cr 8V0.........6- cece cece eeeees (Collins) net 7/6 
Bridge (R. 8.), Geography of Commerce and History, cr 5vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 4/6 
Brown (W. L.), Sympathetic Nervous System in Disease, Svo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Chambers (R. W.), Moonlit Way, cr Svo...............- (Appleton) net 7/6 
Chronology of the War, Vol. I1., 1916-17, 8vo.......... (Constable) net 7/6 
Clark (H. W.), The Watch-Tower: Poems, cr Svo (Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Conway (Sir M.), Mountain Memories, roy 8vo............ (Cassell) net 21/0 
Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect, Vols. IV.-V., 

DD  cauaceucuosuctvececseregsngssesteest< (Oxford Univ. Press) net 63/0 
Crommelin (May), Sunshine on the Nile, cr S8vo............ (Jarrold) net 7/6 
Crotch (W. W.), Touchstone of Dickens, 8vo....(Chapman & Hal!) net 6 
Deane (Hylda), Apples of Sodom, cr 5vo............. (Stockwell) net 6 
Dicey (A. V.) and Rait (R. S.), Thoughts on the Union between England and 

Scotland, BVO... ..ccccccccccccccccscvcccvessccccecs (Macmillan) net 16/0 
Douglas (D.), On the Great Fur Trail, cr 8vo ............-- (R.T.S.) net 3 
Dowsett (H. M.), Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony (Wireless Press) net 9/0 
Eagle (S.), Books in General, 2nd Series, cr 5vo.......... (Secker) net 7/4 
Finch (R.), How to Teach English Composition, cr 8vo (Evans Bros.) net 3/6 
Fisher (Rt. Hon. H.), Studies in History and Politics, Svo 

(Oxford Univ, Press) net 12/6 
Fletcher (C.) and McLean (H.), Link between the Practitioner and the 
CANO. OF BO. 6 cn dein ccsecadscedacsesecienesetess (Lewis) net 4/6 
Frohne (H, W.), Colour Schemes for the Home and Model Interiors, 4to 
(Lippincott) net 21/0 
Gallichan (W. M.), Critical Age of Woman, cr 8vo.......... (Laurie) net 6A 
Galsworthy (J.), Tatterdemalion, cr 8vo0.............. (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Gooch (G. P.), Germany and the French Revolution, 8vo (Longmans) net 14 
Graves (R.), Country Sentiment, Cr 5VO .....-.--seeeees .(Secker) net 50 
Grey (Zane), Tales of Fishes, 8vo.............- (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15 
Gumbil) (Rev. Canon J.), Interpretation of the Spiritual Philosophy, Sve 
(Longmans) net 8/6 
Hardy (M. E.), Geography of Plants, cr 8vo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Hodgson (W. H.), Calling of the Sea, cr 8vo....(Selwyn & Blount) net 2/6 
Holland (F.), Seneca, 8vo...... ibaa neenneneeene (Longmans) net 108 
Holmes (J. M.), Jesus and the Young Man of To-day (Macmillan) net 6 
Hornblow (A.), History of the Theatre in America, 8vo (Lippincott) net 42 
Hunsaker (J. C.), Triplane and the Stable Biplane, 8vo...... (Pitman) net 3 
Hutton (W. H.), The Hope of Man, cr 8Vo ....... .(Macmilian) net 5/0 
Ives (H. E.), Airplane Photography, 8vo. (Lippincott) net 18/0 
Johnston’s Aeropl GATE cccccccccccccccccscccscccs (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Johnston (Sir H.), Mrs. Warren’s Daughter, er Svo (Chatto & Windus) net 7/6 
Jones (M. BE. M.), Life in Old Cambridge, cr 5vo.......... (Heffer) net 4/6 
Judge (A. W.), Design of Aeroplanes, 8VO............0++- (Pitman) net 14 
Judge (A. W.), Elementary Principles of Aeroplane Design and Reconstruc- 
tion, S8vo (Pitman) net 7 


‘ “ot J and Acrodynamic Bodies, 5vo 


Judge (A. W.). Properties of Aerofoils y 
=e _ - (Pitman) net 18/0 
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C.), Human Nature in Business, cr 8vo........(Putnam) net 10/0 
Kelly (F. Ciraitation de Jésus-Christ, 18mo.....++++s+e+-(Nelson) net 2/6 SALES BY AUCTION. 
eoehe ( (G.). Complete Opera Book, 8vo........ .++++.-(Putnam) net 25/0 N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
Korostovetz (J. J.), Diary of: Pre-War Diplomacy ‘(British Periodicals) net 8/6 will hold the following SAL ES by AUCTION at their large Galleries, 34 
mb(T. A.) T-N.T. Tales and a Few Food Fancies, cr 8vo. .(Blackwell) net 3/0 | and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, each Sale commencing at 
Lamont ( (Rev. D. M.), Our Frie nd after Death, cr 8vo......(R. Scott) net 3/6 | One o’clock precisely, ‘ 
Mackenzie (F. A.), Korea’s Fight for Freedom....++++++ (Simpkin) net 10/6 MONDAY, MARCH 29TH, and two following days— 
Mansfield (charlotte), Strings, cr — -(Westall) net 7/0 PRINTED BOOKS, the property of the late J. W. Pe sase, Esq., the late 
Margaret (Sister), The Deaconess, cr 8vo... ++ (Faith Press) net 2/6 | David Richardson, Esq., C. H. Cook, Esq. (“‘ John Bic kerdyke * "), and of Dr. Leon, 
Martin (Eva), White ED _., reree (P. Allan) net 3/6 | TUESDAY, MARCH ‘Sorn, and following day— 
Maxwell (Ww. B.), Re »medy —- Sin, cr Svo.. ee oar net 8/6 JAPANESE and CHINESE PIC TURES and WORKS OF ART, the pro- 
Ne one a Ores idan etmenes) oon $e | BL fata: Guan ot. Frederick H. Evans, Rea. C. Hartnell inca, Haq 
a (HL. ), Le Myosotis Poesie » ses ‘ont es, RS 2/6 . lowe isq., «ce, 
event ‘3 H. ~ ne os by ~ Sing kbar, 8Vvo... frre = ea The above s sales may be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
n (T. ) 1ysica sasis eredity, SVO......6. Ippinco ne {6 — _ nag 
aon T.), Theory of Determinants in the Historical Order of Develop- F O R SALE B 4 AUCTION. 
mont, Vol, [IL., 8VO..+-+ eee eeeseeesecceeeeeneeecees (Macmillan) net 35/0 HASTINGS. 
Eg ar ly A ondinpenteeeeeenssocke gr nes 5/0 VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Norris (C. G WW OVO. csscese pit eeeeeeee eocece . ; ‘ known as 
Peanell (J.), Etchers and Etching, BO. oc rncccccccscccs (F. Unwin) net 63/0 “ SUMMERFIELDS,” BOHEMIA ROAD, HASTINGS 
Quick (Sir J.) Legisl: ative Powers of the Commonwealth and the States of now used as a School, and in the occupation of Dr. Williams, also of “‘ Summer- 
Amsizalis, Oy k's Garden, and other Poors, csv elwyn & Blount) ost 8/6 | _ A charming Home, facing South extending be ke 
d( *} Puck’sG € ) -0ems c at 3633/6 arming Home, facing South and standing in beautiful Gardens, L s 
podice (Sheila), Talks with Dr, Maria Montessori: New Children, cr 8vo Parklands of about 40 acres, ; 5 ina sslabaena teeetanlgansicmauas 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 4/0 Messrs, MILLAR, SON & CO. will SELL the above by AUCTION in Lots at 
Redgrove (I. S.), Bygone Beliefs, 8Vo ........0065 seeeeeee..(Rider) net 10 6 the “ Castle ’ Hotel, Hastings, on TUE SDAY, 20th APRIL, 1920 
Roosevelt (T.), Average Americans, 8VO...........++++.- -(Putnam) net 10/0 | _ Particulars, Plans, &c., can be obtained of Messrs. YOU No. JONES & CO,, 
Ruck (Berta), Sweethearts Unmet, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 | Solicitors, 2 Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4; WALTER PAR KS, 
Sargesunt (J.), Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of . irgil, cr 8vo (Blackwell) net 6/0 | Esq., Land Agent, 51 Havelock Ro: at, Hastings ; THOS, W. ELWORTHY, Fsq., 
Sears (J. H,), Career of Leonard Wood, er 8vo.......+ -++-(Appleton) net 7/6 | Land Agent, 81 London Road, 8 ‘Leonards-on-Sea : and of the Auctioncers, 
Seltzer tC. A. ), ree “ awe Tre 7“, wt ee sincack mates ‘ he ena = } 0 Messrs. MILLAR, SON & CO., 46 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 
Selwyn’s Mathematica ables, ed. by 2. Dommett, cr 8vo (Pitman) ne | => == —————— ey 

a Metric Ce ( n Table i. by W. E. D att itman) net 2/6 
SE ee ae G6, or OP et Dewi oak Hf FOR SALE AND TO LET. 

Sharp (Hilda M.), Pawn in Pawn, Cf 8V0.....0cccccese (F. Unwin) net 7/0 {0 IMMED SALE. owi o illness of Princip: 
_ of Joy, compiled by Grace Beckett ...... (Oxford Univ, Press) net 3/6 ees tae ATE t ALE, ay a sen illness ; a Princ ipal, 
Spender (H. F.), The Banner, cr 8V0.........-.+-es0s- (Collins) net. 7/0 a ; Cc : OLi in South Durham, 25 boarders, 20 day pupils. Reason- 
Spikes (K. W.), Light of History, cr 8vo........ "(Ho dder & Stoughton) net 4/6 quid fag Tee ee 4 idl ee ee ee eee 
‘ ve 81 ale I s middle of April—Apply Box 990, The Spectator, 1 Welling 
Thirlmere  ( R. -" Ww k a. cr vo. So rg — yee net 3 ° ton Street. Strand, London, W.C. 2 

ymas ), Practical Amateur Gardening, cr 8vo...... ‘assell) net 8/ “ sect 
= att G. P.), Applied Ae rodynamics, roy 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 42/0 ALF FURNISHED PRIVATE HOUSE ‘ “ae i 
Thomson (H. H.), Tuberculosis and Public Health, er 8vo (Longmans) net 5/0 | . ne “ stdin “4 : R \ ATE H¢ SE; detached oa 
Twyford (H, B.), Storing: its Economic Aspects and Proper Methods, 8vo garden ; 1 sitting, 3 bedrooms, bath, &c. Near Downs, sea, golf. Quick, 

} (Constable) net 21/6 frequent trainstotown, References.—Mrs, DELL, Erringham Lodge, Shoreham 
Wallis (B. C.), Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Books: Key to Physical oussex, 

RS re perenne et (Macmillan) net 4/6 PANIDEIN DDIVATD co F "a ggg . i 
Warner (P. F.), Cricket Reminiscences, 8vo.......+.++- (G. Richards) net 15/0 J ANTED, PRIVATE SCHOOL, South, Sovth-East or 
Watson (R. D.), Mrs. Anstruther’s Diamonds, cr 8vo (Heath Cranton) net 6/9 South-West of England. £1,000 cash at disposal.—For particulars 
Weaver (L.), Village Glas ee Tae, O00... 6000s 0scccces (Newnes) net 7/6 apply to C., care of Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 
Wheeler-Holohan (V.), Divisional and Other Signs........(Murray) net 6/0 | 36 Sackville Street. Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

When All Was Young, by “O. K. C.,” cr 8vo.......... (Stockwell) net 4/0 | = _ —— 
Whitaker (A. C.), Foreign Exchange, 8vo...........+4. (Appleton) net 25/0 Sab," “sx <9 
Ce ee we R.). : me ory of the Christian Church a ro te pe a APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 

0 wast an es c Pewee ere erersseessesesesese wivingtons 1et ’ 

Wilson (J. M.), Christ’s Thous zht of God, cr 8V0......+. (Macmillan) net 5/0 | OARD, lodging, and use of small laboratory offered to 
Woodhouse (T.), Healds and Reeds for Weaving, cr 8vo .. (Emmott) net 4/6 SCIENCE STUDENT in return for some hours’ teaching in the week, 
Pay will be given if more work is given.—Address Box 988, The Spectator, 

—— ——— < ——— _| 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
SICAL STUDENT received. Board, lodging, ‘and very 


LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


FOR 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 
NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Ce., Ltd. Regent St., London, W.1 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 
at — Makers’ prices. 


Liven List 40P st {ree 


ROSINSON & CL‘ cAVER Lte. BELFAST 


Hamptons’ estimate free for 
RENOVATIONS, DECORATIONS, 
Sanitation, Electric Light, Plain Painting, etc. 

See iamptons’ book, 
“ SANITATION, HEATING, 


HAMPTONS 


sent free, 

LIGHTING, ETC.” 

Pail Mall East, S.W. 1, 
and at Buenos Aires: 


Deccrators, 
Furnishers. 


YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
to your family if you die and to 
yourself if you live by means of 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,| 


LTD. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timiteo. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





£23,313,162. 


TOTAL FUNDS 





elementary teaching.— 
Strand, London, W.C, 2 


WEST RIDING OF 


M* 


Address Box 989, 


(ounty ~ COUNCIL 


good piano lessons offered in return for some 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, 
OF THE 
YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


a Sa qualified Men for 


The West Riding County Council invite applicat 
1 post as ORGANISER for PHYSICAL INSTR r CTI 

Applicants should have taken a complete course oi , in the Swedish 
system and have had experience in teaching. 

Salary £200 to £350 by annual increments of £20 and Civil Service Bonus 
(which is 30 per cent. of the salary, plus £60): some allowance may be made for 


approved previous service. 
of the duties 


Forms of Application may be obtained, together with particular: 
and conditions of appointment, from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County 
Hall, Wakefield. The forms should be completed and returned so as to reach the 





nt not later - th: in April 10th, 1920. 


EDUCATION 


Education Departm 


| ANCHESTER 


COMMITTEE. 





a 
Applications are invited fer the post of ASSISTANT MASTER in the Lees 
Street Day Continuation School, Openshaw. 
Salary according to the Committee's scale. Allowance will be made for previous 


teat hing | experience 
returned on or before April 5th, may be 


Application forms, which should be 
| obtaing “y from the undersigned. 
Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 
Deansgate, Manchester. Director of Education. 
{HESHIRE Cop st =z COUNCIL 
} CREWE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


TEMPORARY MISTRESS required from 20th April till 20th July. Principal 


sub‘ects: Botany to Matriculation Formas; Biology to Middle Forms; Nature 
Study to Preparatory Forms. 
Salary for period, £50 


Application and customary papers to reach the HEAD-MASTER as soon as 





possible, Hi. D. STRUTHERS, 
Ck rk t » the Governors, 
R ESIDE NT LECTURER in Ei Me lish (Degree) wanted in 
September for Teachers’ Training College in London, to lecture on 
General and Children’s Literature. 
Applicants should state age, qualifications, experience, and s alary required, 
—Box 087. The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C 
TACANCIES in September at Bradford Girls’ Grammar 
School for SPECIALISTS in a HISTORY, ) FRENCH, (3) MATHE- 
MATICS, (4) CLASSICS. Honours Degrce or equivale ty essential. Two Advanced 
Courses recognized. Salaries accor ding to revised seale, rising to £350 Also 
vacancy for MISTRESS for THIRD FORM offering Geography or Elementary 


Mathematics and for experienced MISTRESS for SECOND FORM (average age 


10 years).—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

R ESIDENT MASTERS wanted for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
y (1) Middle Form, (2) Sc. in Middle School. Strongly recom, Also 

MANY OTHER POSTS, PUBLIC, PREP. and OTHER SCHOOLS, tor General 

Masters and Specialists. Res. and non-res. Liberal salaries.—F UT REC rt 4 BR 

ASSOCIATION, Messrs. Needes and Wimberley, 53 VICTORIA STREET, nN 


SSISTANT MASTERS and MISTRESSES wanted in pon 


Lt |} PRIVATE SCHOOLS Low commission.—Write or call, THE MAN- 
AGER, Educational and Scholastic Bureau, 1 Sicilian House, Southampton Row, 
W.C.1. ‘Phone: Museum 6294. 


) EQUIRED, in May, a resident MASTER to teach Latin 
) and History in Upper School. Ceteris paribus, a cricketer would be 
most acceptable.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


S° NDERLAND 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Applications are invited for the pcsition of LECTURER (man) in Mathematics 
and Science (Physics and Chemistry). Applicants must be Graduates, with high 
qualifications in the required subjects, and preference will be given to those who 
have had special training and experience in teaching. Salary according to scale , 
£300, rising by annual increments of £15 to £450 per annum, non-resident. 

Letters of application, together with copies of recont testimonials and names of 
referees, must reach the undersigned not later than Friday, the 9th April next. 

Particulars of duties may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL of 


the COLLEGE. 
Education Offices, HERBERT REED, 
15 John Street, Sunderland, Caief Education Officer. 
20th Mareh, 1920. 


U NIVERSITY. “OF 


SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 
CHAIR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE, 


Apslications are invited from candidates qualified for the above position. 
Salary (Axed) £1,100 pee annum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses to 
Sydney. Pension of £400 per annum, under certain conditions, after 20 years’ 
service, 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, 
stating age and qualifications, accompanied by references and six copies each of 
not sore than three testimonials, should be sent not later than Tuesday, Ist June, 
1920, 

ACTING AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 

Australia House, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 

19th March, 1920, 

{HERWELL HALL, OX FORD. 

/J Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL of Cherwell Hall 
raining College for Women Secondary Teachers, Oxford, 

The Principal will be required to take over the direction of the College after 
the end of the Summer Term. 

Salary, with board and residence, £500, rising by two annual increments to 
£550, 

Applications, stating qualifications, experience, and age, with copies of testi- 
monials, should be addressed to the SECRETARY of Cherwell Hall at 
34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 8.W.1, before April 30th. 


Be» DFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
VW. 1, 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 

The Council of Bedford College for Women, University of London, invite 
applications for the post of ASSISTANT in GEOGRAPHY, the appointment 
to date from Ist September, 1920, Candidates should hold either an Honours 
Degree in Geography or a Geography Diploma, Applications must be received 
not later than Friday, 23rd April, 1920. 

Particulars to be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 1. 


JEDFORD 
B 


~ COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF seca’ 


N.W. 1, 

Tie Council invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
MATHEMATICS at Bedford College, University of London. ‘The initial salary 
will be £250 a year. The post is open to men and women equally. Six applica- 
tions, together with copies of uot n.ore than three recent testimonials and the 
names of not more than three references, and one copy of any published work, 
must be received not later than the first post on Monday, April 26th,—Further 
particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bedford College, London, 
N.W.1. 

W OMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


EDFORD 
B N.W.1 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the Department of Education, the appointment to date from 
September, 1929, Candidates must have an Honours Degree or its equivalent in 
Modern Languages and experionce in Secondary School teaching. Evidence of 
residence abroad essential. 

Applications must be received not later than Monday, April 26th.—Further 
information can be cbtained from the SECRETAKY, Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 1. 


rEYWO VACANCIES after Easter in recognized Boarding 

School on 8. Coast (72 girls), Mathematics, Latin, Divinity, Geography, 
Nature Study, Paglish Grammar and Composition, up to Senior Cambridge 
Standard. Salaries according to qualifications and experience.— Write “ kK, M.,” 
c/o J, W. Vickers and Co,, Ltd,, 5 Nicholas Lane, B.C. 


W ANTED, for the DIOCESE of YORK, a DIRECTOR of 

RELIGLOUS EDUCATION, Clergyman, Thorough knowledge of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, Salary £400 and expenses,—Apply, 
with references an qualifications, to the HON, SEC., York Diocesan Education 
Committee, The Manor, Rillington, York, 


NM" E. TEMPLE THURSTON needs 2 SECRETARY.— 
B Apply by letter to Goddard's Green, Cranbrook, Kent. 


{AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 

J date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free. —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, & Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


OL BOR N mn mse = BR Ss. 
Holborn Tube Station. 
Lewis Cassen and Bruce Winston's Season of Daily Matinces at 2.30, 
Neat week, SYBLL THORNDIKE in Medea (Mon, and Tucs.), Candi la (Wed, 
and Thurs), Vrojan Women (Sat.). 


COLLEGE FOR, 


LECTURES, d&c. 


W ES TFIEL D COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Yrincijal: Miss B.S. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., OBE. 
fti.cents are prepared fer the Arts and Scionce Degrees of the University 

of Lcndon. There is also a two vears’ course in Citizenship, 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIUS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for comy etition at an examination to be held April 26th-20tb, i920. Applications 
for entrance should Le sent in before April izth, 1920. 

for Calendar and further particulars apply to 

The PRINCIPAL, Westficld College, Hampstead, N.W. 5. 


- HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
Lecomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant, 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
Without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly, 


Address Mr, ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Strect, London, W, 1, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD Re E, 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Tho Course extends ove. tudents 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swed o2°%™ 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey “Premed ri stem, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRET ioe 
}ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET Gap 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, ‘Training College for Teachers, Prost “1 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; LL.D. : Chairman and Hon, Treasures: got: 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information en Ss 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENGG 


toe LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and F] OWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive i 6 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardsning, Full ‘teen 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes ia Examinations Secon 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 
ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property) Healt . 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date — 
residents also received. Summer Term 26th April.—Prespectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. Y 


QTUDLEY HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTUR \] 
KY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—Twenty new room, 
will be ready by May. Central heating, water service in each room. Wall = 
rock gardens being designed this summer. Five University and other virB 
lecturers and demonstrators. Public examinations prepared for. Ap ih 
Warden, Dr. LILLIAS HAMILTON, “Pry 





ize glagg. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


()4*e22 GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND : 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where tho climate is sunny, d 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior ani Junior pupils, : 
The aim of the School is to supply a thoroush education at a moderate cost 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work ani play, shail teal 
to the building up of character and the formation of goo1 habits, 
Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


ry, 


Vy YCOMBE ABBEY BEC HEOOL— 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,.—An EXAMINATION will be held in 
May. The Scholarships will be of the value of £60 each per annum. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age on Aprii Ist, 1920. Entries cannot be received 
after April Sth.—For particulais apply te the HEAD-MISTRESs. 





REFINED HOME SCHOOL in Surrey for the Daughters 
of gentle people. 300 ft. above sea level. Good garden with tennis 
courts. Gravel soil. South aspect. Gardening taught. Fees, 40 guineas per 
term. There are 3 vacancies for next term. References to parents Prospectus 
and full particulars on application to“ M.G.," c/o J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


: ie Fe 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele: “ Watforl 616." 


KENT, 


propor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED _ 1850. 


Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A, Lontoa 
Princlyals {Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Lon loa, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Metho), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





B EDGEBURY PARK, 
GOUDHURST, KENT, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCIIOOL LINES 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Sc., Lond. 


Board and Tuition, GO Guineas a Term. 

Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

‘Lhe Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff 

The Ciureh Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the pupiis under ideal conditions for their future responsibilities. 


{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
b “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daugiiters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad, Lesident trainel Nurse. 





Detached house 4 mias 
irom sea.—For illus. Prospectus, app!y Principal, Miss Wiltshie;, 


rNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schooi of 
Mocern History. Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


TEFVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L, C. DODD, 


I INGHOLT SCHOOL, 
A 


This Te-m ends Apvil 13th. 
Prospectus on applicatioa to Mias F. M.S. BALCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 
Y 


HINDHEAD. 


ei.: 7 Grayshott, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
echoo! buildings, with good playing grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress. 


JT ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
EJ FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautiiul situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 





—— 
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nina 
1T, MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


lication to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
area Callege (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Coliege, 
S e —_—= > -_= = — — = — a 


4 FOREIGN. 
DUCATION in SWITZERLAND. —Ist-class Boarding School 


for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough general educa- 
odern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
a Tennis court. Escort in April.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal, 


AWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, RIANTE _ RIVE— 
Finishing School for Girls. Healthy and beautiful situationon Lake Geneva. 
Superior instruction in French, music, arts. Home life and every care, Recom- 


mend APT or to Miss M. GALBRAITH, Lindsaylands, Viggar, Lanarkshire. 
OF = ® ————S SS - 
ARIS.—-EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 
“GIRLS. French language, literature and history. Music, art, domestic 
qubjects, fencing, sightsecing, opera, &c, Comfortable flat, warmed throughout 
tventral heat.—Mile, CAZAUX, 97 rue de Longchamp, Paris, 


YRANCE.—French Boarding School in Chateauroux (Indre) 

receives English pupils also, Thorough general education, including 

music, painting, €c. Large modern building, central heating, large garden,— 
Prospectus from Principal, Mademoiselle TURMEAU, 6 rue Grande, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
DOYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Ago 17} to 18}. 


Special Entry, No Nomination required..—Full particulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, “ Royal Navy House,” 
¢] Old Bond Street, London, W. 


— 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
N CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Tees, £160 
pa. Xominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Early applications 
stould be ma 

Apply ¥ 3 
(ViTyY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 

) 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern, and Science) of 
the value of £15 15s, per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition in May 


iade, 
fessrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C, 3, 


ext, 
: ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing 
to £33 per annum, will be open for competition in June next. 
THE CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £15 
per annum for 2 years will be open for competition in June next. 
The awards will be made by the Governing Body on or about 7th July, 1920. 
Full particulars and entrance forn.s of A, J, AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, 
. 4. 


Victoria Embankment, 1 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, June Ist. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 2ist, 1920. Application Forms to be filled up and sent 
to the CHAPTZR CLERK, the College, Durham, on or before MAY 18th.--For 
further particulars apply to Rev, R. D, BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School 
House, Durham, 

YELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet abova 

sea, lacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held on June Ist and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSHIPS varying in 

value from £60 to 245 a year,—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 


RAD FIEL D COLLEGE 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held on May 27th and 28th at Bradfield.—Entry forms can be obtained 
from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36. 

Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 
QTUDENT'S ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
KO POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 

EXAMINATIONS, 
Apply, H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth, 








NLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
4 willforward a brochure of his Private Leasons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 





Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers. and Ladies, 446 Strand (West End), W.C. 2, 
QTAMM ERING.—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of 
' rhe Stammerers’ Alphabet,” whose instructions have been successfully 
practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Weymouth College, Christ's Hospital, 
and other Pubtic Schools, wili undertake a few Private cases, Visits or Corre- 
spondence, Effective any age.—Address 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Y TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs, J, & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
Charge) prc spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age ot the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
& PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 


Telephone ; 5053 Central. 





(jHOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by _ 
MESSRS, GABLBITAS, THRING AND CO,, ’ 

__ $6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. . 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
+ The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 

are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR KEGISTRATION, 








British Consul, Escort end April.—For Prospectus apply to Madem- | 








¥ . . . *. 
SS HOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 

& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thele 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rangs 


y of fees, &c.) to 
FPUTORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tha 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus abla 
7 to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


. Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal. 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading feo 
a charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,009 words, Where criticism is required a small fee is charged, 
Authors’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons. London. E.C, 4, 
flag gy laa Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 
Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Duplicating, &c.— 
J TRIMNELL, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff, iecsicaliaetilinaetai 
fbi nrdewinl NG.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
. Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), Within a few 
minutes’ walk of Pall Mall and Whitehall; easily accessible from Hampstead 
and Rakerloo Tubes, T.N, Gerrard 6179, 
fj HORTHAND TYPIST, own machine, wishes for work to 
do at, home 
Write, E. B., 8 Convent Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 11. 
QJ HORTHAND (PITMAN’S).—EXPERT POSTAL TUI- 
\ TION. Moderate fees —A. BLAKF, M.LP.S., 14 Brooklya Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 
pptte £1400 A YEAR.—Earn money by your pen; unique 
postal course ; booklet free—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept, 85), 22 led- 
ford Street, W.C, 2. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro, Leautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur: Masscuse: Resident Physician (M.D.), 
Telep.: 341. 


] OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR. _ 800 fect 
above sea, Motor house and stable. Season opens April Ist,—Apyly 
“CANTAB,,” Middlecott, Isington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon, 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCTAL TOURS for LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
April 23rd.—Spain and Tangier, 5 weeks, 120 gns. June 3rd.—lItalian 
Lakes, 3 weeks, 45 gns. July 1Ist.—The Dolomite Mountains: Scene of Italian 
victories, 4 wecks, 56 gns.—Miss BISHOP, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. ly 


YOYAL EARLSWOOD Sees. UTIORX, 
R SURREY. 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 





For particulars and ferms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4, 


FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 

For THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY, 
President—The Right Hon. The EARL SPENCER, K.G, 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds, : ‘ ; 

Voluntary Boarders as well as certified patients of both sexes are received 
for treatment. - - aed : 

Private rooms with special attendants in the Hospital or in Villas in the 
grounds can be arranged, 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at 

MOULTON PARK, 

two miles from the Hospital, where there is a farm of 507 acres, which supplics 
the Hospital with meat, milk, and other farm produce, 


Ce “ANDREW'S  £HOSPITAL 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECH AN, N. WALES. 
THE SEASIDE HOUSE OF ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL is beautifully 
situated in a Park of 331 acres, close to the Sea, and in the midst of the finest 
scenery in North Wales. : 
Patients or Boarders may visit this branch for long or short periods, and 
can have, if they prefer it, Private Rooms in Villas in the Park. 2 
For Terms and Further Particulars apply to the MEDICAL SI PERIN- 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton, Yelephone No, 56, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rea PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet do. 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts— Town, 
Country, Seaside—who reccive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr. A. Vv. STOR EY, 
Genera! Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
| | Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, — Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free. —HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. ph she ; 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 153. on 
Gold. £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, _ 

8. CANN & CO,, 694 Market Street, Manchester, Est. 1850. 
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LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
Scars ing receive ful value should apnly tothe actual manutactucn: | “THE CHURCH IN WALES, 


p rreturn or offer made —Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford Street. London. Estd. 100yeara, 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. 

Supplied by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Huspitals. ‘Tins 1s. 6d, 
2s, id., 5s., post free. —HOWARTHS, 471 Crook e Koad, Sheffield 


ee TA RE Fenacasat sty cepa gr ep SOCIETY, 
- 











LIMITED (Established 1535.) Capita! (paid up), £500 000. 
RCHASES REVERSIONS and — INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Piace Strand, W.O. 2. 


= INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
abo it 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
193 Regen’ Strect W.1. 











FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Vesiga, 


We SPRIGGS & Co... ta., 238-241 TottenhamCourtRd.,¥.1. 
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| The SUPER Pipe Tobacco 
Ss. 4 
iC eo og! y 

Smoking Mixture 
Soft and Smooth 


to the Palate 
Fine Natural Flavour 


2/2 for Zoz. 








R&J.HILL LTD. 











The Spinet House, LONDON. 
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EVERY TIME 


you see a Swan, or 
a picture of a Swan, 
or the word Swan— 
think of the very ' 
best of all Fountpens. 
Like the bird itself, the 
“Swan” pen is so clean—so 
smooth-gliding, so easy-flow- 
ing, aud livestoagood old aze. 
Sold by Stationers and 

Jewellers. 

12.6, 15/-, 21/-. 25/-, 30/-, upwards 
MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., Swan House, 133-135 Oxford St., London, W.1. 

MancheSter, Paris, vias. Guin oyduey, coronto, 

Londou Factory—319-329 Weston Street, 5... 

Associate House—Mabie, fodu & Lo. Inc. New York and Chicago. 











APPEAL 


ONE MILLION POUNDS 


Hon Treasurers :—The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of S. Asaph - 
the Lord Bishop of 8, Davids; the Rt. Rev. the , et Biahen | Rt. Rey, 
Rt. Rev the Lord Bishop of Llandaif; Sir Owen Philipps, G.C.M.G@ Mea) {te 
Henry N. Gladstone, Esq. (Chairman of Appeal Committee), MPs and 








The Welsh Church Act (1914) takes effect from March 31st, 1999 
On that date the Church in Wales will be disestablished and dise; 
The Church in Wales will then lose £48,000 a year, rey resensine eee 
sum of £1,000,000, aibiien Wing & capital 
The Archbishop of Ganterbury and the Archbishop of York ; 
a wish that on the final Sunday before the anae Bony = expressed 
March 28th—a special collection should be made in all the churches mM Sunday, 
to assist the Church in Wales in this her hour of need, in England 


LIST OF 

The late Lord Llangattock’s Bequest 

lienry N. Gladstone, Esq. .. a _ “6 

S. H. Byass, Esq.; Col. J. J. and Mrs, Jones; 

Bart., and Col. Venables Llewelyn ; 

Philipps, G.C.M.G., M.P. ; 
Bequest 





DONATIONS. 
ee *- +» £100,009 

Sir John Ll welyn, ae 

l Lord Penrhyn; Sir Owen 

Earl of Plymouth; late Miss Yalhot’s 











W. 5. de Winton, Esq. (and £500 per annum); An Anonymous } Sma #10,000 
per Bishop of Llandaff; Major J. W. Beynon; Frank, Cecil and 
Charles Gilbertson, Esqs.; W.G. C. Gladstone's Bequest ; J, and D 
Glasbrook, Esqs. ; Miss Jenkins ; Major D, and T. and W. R. Lewis. 

Esqs.; Mr. and Mrs, J. R. Llewellyn; Henry Radelilie, Ksq.: 
Walter Thomas, Esq. .. on aa ae .. each ¢ " 
Sir Hugh Ellis-Nanney, Bart. per annum "399 
Hon, Lady Ellis-Nanney os a ae e+ per annum “en 
Lord Aberdare ; Sir E, Db. Jones, Bart. ; Frank Mortimer, Esq... each £ 000 
Lishop of 8. Asaph; Bishop of Bangor; Lord Justice Bankes; P, Hi = 

Coward, Esq.; A Friend, per Bishop of 8. Davids; J.T. Duncan, 
Esq.; Mr. and Mrs. J. Bb. Edwards; Hon. Mrs. W. H. Gladstone: 
Miss Helen Gladstone; J. L. Greenway, Esq.; J. M. Howell, Esq.: 
D. L. Howell, Esq.; Miss E, A. Howell ; Miss F. J. Howell ; Mrs. Insole! 
Trevor Jones, Esq.; Frank Morgan, Ksq.; Lord Mostyn; Lord Powis: 
Mrs. Raikes (In Memoriam— Robert Taunton Kaikes): |). W intring- 
ham Stable, Esq. : Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Yates; Miss Perceva!l.. each — $1,000 

Anonymous nt ‘ea ee ce ie a 2 ~ £650 

In affectionate remembrance of the late Archdeacon Frederic William 
Edmondes; Mrs. Frank Gilbertson; Hon. Mrs. Green; W. ¢, 

Kettle, Esq.; W. Y. Nevill, Esq. ; Major-General Arthur Sandbach, 
C.B., D.8.0.; Col. 5. Sandbach ; Edward Steer, Esq. .. each £500 

J. E. P. Welson, Esq. xe ae as - sis oe es £400 

| Mrs. Jenkins; Miss Llewelyn; Norman McCorquodale, Esq.; David 
Pennant, Esq. es - “ ms a “ -. each £200 
An English Lady as a Thank Offering for Peace ; Anonymous; Anony- 
mous; Rev. F.S. M. and Mrs. Bennett; Hon. Mrs. John Bridgeman; 
Mrs. Walter Browne; Hon. Mrs. Bulkley-Owen; A. 8. Dixon, bsq.; 
Rev, Alan Don; W. Bowen Evans, Lsq.; Mrs. Bowen Evan Mrs, 
Cc. W. Griffin; Mrs. W. Y. Hargreaves: R. K. Hodson, Esq., D.L.; 
late Lieut. A. E. G. Hulton; R. 1. Brychan Jetireys, Esq.; Rev, 
and Mrs. Aurelius Jones; Rev. Dr, Joyce; M. L. Lewis, Esq,: Kev, 
Ernest Owen; Miss Pennington; Mon. Mrs. Sandbach; A Sym- 
pathizer; William Watkins, Esq. each £100 


Prof. Archer; Miss Mary Barlow ; Hon, Mary Douglas-Pennant Rev, 


Cc. W. Griffin; Miss Inge; Miss E. E. King ; Subdean Martin; Kev, 
E, D. Perrott-Bush; Viscountess Rhondda; E. 8. Swayne, Esq. ; 
E, D. Vaisey, Lsq. a ee each £30 


In addition to the above a sum of about £1,000 has been receised in Donations 
of smaller amounts ranging from £1 1s. upwards. 





The Honorary Treasurers now make an urgent appeal for donations to restore 
the lost endowments of the Church in Wales, and will be glad to receive con- 
tributions either in one sum or by instalments, or in the form of Government 
War Loans. 

Cheques should be made payable to “WELSH CHURCH FUND,” and 
crossed LLOYDS BANK, LTD. 
All communications to be addressed to the ORGANIZING SECRETARY, 





APPEAL FUND FOR CHURCH IN WALES, 119 VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W. 1. 
=—- = - — > — ————_ So — = —— > 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 

Page - .. £16 16 0| Quarter-Page(}-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 0| Per Inch Oe? ae 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Pago -- £23 2 0O| Inside Page -. £18 18 0 





Small Advertisements. 

Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. 4 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 

Displayed Advertisements, accor‘ling to space, 15s. 3d. por inch, 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING ~ NEW AND FORTH: 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH. 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Biock Advertisements. 





Page, 11 in. Vy | Quarter-Page, 5} in 
Gig in. £18 18 0| by 3 in. .. £414 6 
Half-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 2} 
by 3y¥¢ in. - «6d 8 CO] 6CUdm by 8am. «8 7 Sf 
TERMS: net. 








“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Lendoz, 
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Carpet Department 


UR Carpet Department is quite unique. For of our Stock was purchased at considerably below 
upwards of 90 years we have made a special present market prices. We are therefore in the posi- 
study of this section and have earned what tion to allow our Customers to take advantage of 
we believe to be a well-deserved reputation these comparatively low prices, and such is our inten- 

for tho quality, style, and value of our Carpets and Rugs. tion until the present Stock is exhausted. 
Prices have been steadily rising and are indeed still Before placing an order with us, Customers are advised 
on the up-grade, but fortunately a good proportion to obtain competitive Estimates, 





British Made Carpets Oriental Carpets and Rugs 


We have now in stock an immense variety of British Our Stock of Oriental Carpets and Rugs is particu- 
Carpets, including Plain Coloured Wilton Pile, Axmin- larly well assorted, and contains many magnificent 
ster and Saxony Pile, also a representative, exclusive specimens of Persian, Turkish and Oriental work. 
assortment of reproductions of Persian and other We have just received from our Collectors a large 
Oriental designs and colourings, small Trellis, Gem or consignment of Carpets and Rugs, including a number 
diaper patterns in tone on tone effects in all qualities of very fine and interesting specimens, as well as pieces 
and prices. ; ' : at moderate prices, all of which are of exceptionally 

Our selection of plain colours in Wilton, Saxony, good value. 
and Axminster is unrivalled. 


Standard Turkey Carpets 


Fine Turkish Carpets tients: Yes 


Reiut ful soft colour.ngs with bluse, Cream, Wine, 


Apricot, end Camel grounus. Colours: Red, Blue and Green. Designs various, 

ll ft. 3 in x 9 ft. 1 in. Wine colour 10 ft. Qin. x 8 ft. 1 in. oe -- £3310 0 

ground all over design .. £70 0 0 ne Tm = 8 Hh Fin. <a .. £40 0 0 

}2 it. Jin. x 8 ft. 8 in. Grey-blue ground. . £75 0 0 ll ft. 5in. x 9 ft. 4 in. a .. £44 0 0 

ll ft. 11 y _ ft. _—_ Soft blue ground mee ll ft. llin. x 9 ft. 2in. a .. £4510 0 
with a over design es Aa 

13 ft. 2 in. x 9 ft. 9 in. Cream ground with 11 ft. 9 ree 9 ft. 5 im a uP £46 0 0 

medallion centre .. £90 0 9 12ft. 2in. x 9 ft. 7 in. oe . oe 6 

13 ft. 2 in. x 10 ft. 4 in. Apricot "ground 12 ft Qin. x 9 ft.. 4 in. as « 8 9 

= with medallion centre <i - 7M © 14ft. 2in. x 10 ft. 9 in. ‘s -» £638 0 0 

gq 4ft. 7 in. x 10 ft. 2 in. Wine colour | 14 ft. ll in. x 11 ft. 5 in, + -. £71 00 

= ground all over design ..  .. £108 0 0 ist, Sin. x 11 ft. din. oo £73 0 @ 


14 ft. Oin. x 10 ft. 9 in. Soft green ground 


il! 


with medallion centre 6. -.- £105 0 0 8 ‘ 
15 ft. 2 in. x 12 ft. 4 in. Wine colour Persian Rugs 
ground with medallion centre .. £135 0 0 wa 





= 5 ft. 3in. x 3ft. Tin. Shirvan £17 0 0O 
= 1; ener 6 ft. 4in. x 3ft. 5in. Persian £17 0 0 
2 Indian Carpets 6 ft. 4in. x 4 ft. lin. Persian £19 9-0 
= Very useful carpets at moderate cost, mostly cream 6 ft. 3in. x 3 ft. 19 in. Persian £22 0 90 
= grounds. 6 ft. Qin. x 3ft. 4 in. Persian £22 0 0 
= 9ft. Zin. x 6 ft. lin. su .. £1210 0 6 ft. 7in. x 3ft. 9 in. Persian £24 0 0 
= 10ft. Oi. x 8 ft. 2 in. v -- £1810 0 6 ft. Lin. x 3 ft. 11 in. Cabristan £33 0 0 
I2 ft. 4in. x 9 ft. 5in. +» ee £2510 0 5 ft. gin. x 4 ft. Oin. Persian . £8319 0 
ll ft. 2in. x 11] ft. 3 in. ea -. £88 6 0 We s ; “ ’ 
13 ft. 3in. x 10 ft. 4 in. # oe 2. @ 8 ft. 3 in. x 5 ft. Oin. Blue Ground a 
14 ft. 7 in. x 11 ft. 6 in. is .. £38715 O Carabagh : e- ‘* -- £3910 0 
15 ft. 2in. x 12 ft. 3 in. ae: -. £42 0 0 12 ft. 7in. x 6 ft. lin. Black Ground 
Shiraz ma ae “ .. £5210 0 
sing, Cleaning, and pairing 
Dyeing, aning, < Repairing 
Beating Persian and all makes of Oriental, Aubusson. and 


Savonerie Carpets and Rugs repaired by expert 
Carpets of all kinds cleé oan or dyed in the most Op iental Wedinan. = 
satisfactory manner. Carpets beaten or blown by 


compressed air process. : ° 
Inlaid Linoleum 
; laid ve oe 
Carpets Relat In parquet, tile and carpet design in all qualities. 
We have a large staff of experienced men for taking Parquet or wood b'ock flooring supplied and laid by 


up and relaying Carpets. Estimates free. our staff of experienced workmen. 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W. 1 
Il 
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NOT LESS BUT MORE 


is demanded of Christian men and women 
to-day in the service of others and 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE 
WORLD OF MEN. 


The enterprise of Christian Missions was 
never nearer to the deep need of the 
world than it is to-day. For this reason 
the Directors of 


THE 


LONDON 
MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


urgently and confidently press their appeal 
upon the practical consideration of all 
men of goodwill. 





Great work is being done forGod and man 
in the historic L.M.S. fields of INDIA, 
CHINA, AFRICA, MADAGASCAR, 
POLYNESIA, and PAPUA. 

To sustain this work a great home effort 
is required. Silver Exchange has added 
{40,000 to the Society’s expenditure this 
year alone. 
The L.M.S. 
Wednesday, March 31st. 


financial year closes next 





Your generous support 
is invited. 





W. H. 


The Society’s Treasurer is Mr. 
SOMERVELL, J.P. 
Contributions may be sent (before March 
31st) to Rev. NELSON BITTON, Home 
Secretary, L.M.S., 16 New Bridge Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


(Chegues should be crossed Bank oj England.) 
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WILL You 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are still 
serving the ARMIES OF occu. 
PATION, whilst 


AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED IS GREart. 


Cheques crossed ‘* Barclays, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile an 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London. wi 


, 
TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY, 
3 Baker Street, London, W. 
Patron : H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
President : The Lady Frances Balfour, 
£3,000 URGENTLY NEEDED. The Travellers’ Aid Society 
is unexpectedly faced with the necessity of raising the above 
sum in order to provide for the purchase of the premises 
occupied by them since 1896. The impossibility of finding 
other accommodation and the importance of not changing an 
address known all over the world as the centre of Traveller: 
Aid work render purchase inevitable. 
Any contributions will be most gratefully received by J, B. 
BRADDON, Esqa., Hon. Treas., or by the SECRETARY 
T.A.S., 3 Baker Street, W. ’ 


THE CALDECOTT COMMUNITY, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
WORKING MEN’S CHILDREN. 


Founded 1911 as a Nursery School in St. Pancras; 
became a country Boarding School in 1917. 

Will you help to bring these children from crowded London 
homes to be educated in healthy surroundings, where they are 
taught handwork, carpentry. farming, and gardening, alongside 
the usual schoo] studies ? The children return home for their 
holidays. 

The parents pay as large fees as their incomes allow; more 
voluntary subscriptions and donations urgently needed to cover 
expenses, 

Our present premises are already too small for the 40 children ; 
we have refused 200 for lack of accommodation. 

WILL ANYONE OFFER A LARGE HOUSE, RENT FREE, 
OR FOR LOW RENT, OR A SITE FOR BUILDING? 
LARGE ROOMS, GOOD GROUNDS, HEALTHY SITUATION ESSENTIAL, 

WITHIN ONE TO TWO HOURS OF LONDON BY TRAIN. 

Hon. Directors : Miss L. M. RENDEL, Miss P. M. POTTER. 

For Report and further particulars apply THE SECRETARY, 
Charlton, East Sutton, near Maidstone, Kent. 


FOR SICK AND ACED CLERGY. 
HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 


Only Permanent Provision for Home 
and Missionary Clergy 
otherwise lacking Home Comforts and Nursing. 


Pairons—The ARCHBISHOPS. 
In the NAME of JUSTICE and MERCY. 
The NEED of Immediate HELP is PRESSING. 


Cheques crossed Messrs. Hoarr, payable to Warden, Rev. C. 
Carey Taytor, Homes of 8S. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 


sscehinaioageat ——______ 
“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9: 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacom 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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Nationalization 
spells 


Death to Enterprise 


Ministry the mines were nationalized and some expert went to the 
Ministry of Mines with a proposal like this: 

“TI have reason to believe that we can get coal at Horden. We shall have to 
sink a very deep pit and there is risk of the water baffling us, and if you are 
prepared to spend £800,000 we MAY get coal in 7 years’’? 

What would the responsible civil servant say ? He would say: ‘I can’t afford 
to take that risk. I should be ruined if, spending all that money, I failed to 
strike payable coal. Play for safety—I have my position to think about.” 


The Coal Owners (the Investing British Public) spent £800,000 in developing 
a mine before they paid a penny of dividend. They took the risk of flood and 
sand ; they invented new methods of sinking shafts ; they were compelled to 
freeze certain strata through which they bored. Because they took risks 
the industry is the greatest in the world. 


NATIONALIZATION 


HE courage of the Coal Owners (the Investing British Public), who in the face of 
almost certain loss persisted in developing the most unpromising fields, resulted in 
throwing open new sources of revenue for the working miner. 


The opportunity for enterprise, the need for taking monetary risks, still exist. 


“Nationalization” of the Mines would put an end to all new development. The industry 
would stagnate, and the mines would be a new national liability. The advocates of 
Nationalization propose to create anarmy of officials (extra to those needed for the actual 
superintendence of coal-getting) the salaries of whom cannot be less than 


£2,000,000 a year! 


Nationalization of mines means a new army of officials—for which the nation must pay. 
A new and gigantic bureaucracy, to add to the taxpayer’s burden, and dearer coal. 


The Coal Owners (the Investing British Public) are prepared to share profits with the 
miners, but insist upon this fact—that they, as 


mining experts, are more competent to control the mines 
than either a new Bureaucracy or the Miners’ Trade Union 


For over four years our industries have been run by Whitehall. We have tested 
Nationalization, and we have practical and convincing proof what Nationalization means 


NOTE: Dear Coal means Dear Everything. Does any sane man believe that a Government 
Depar:ment can get coal out of a mine cheaper than the experts, who have given their 
lives to the science of coal production? 


NATIONALIZATION 





St. Jamos's2-B.C.P, 
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XIX CENTURY 


AND AFTER APRIL, 1920. 4s. net. 





A SANE LABOUR POLICY. By J. A. Seppon, M.P. (late 


Chairman of the British Trades Union Congress). 
AMERICA AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Watrorp D. 
GREEN. 
THE MISUNDERSTOOD “ THREE.” By Str Tuomas BARCLAY. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By the Very Rev. Canon WILLIAM 
Rarry, D.D. 

MAN POWER AND THE NEXT WAR. By Brig.-Gen. F. G. 
Sroner, C.M.G. 


And cther important a:ticles. 


Published by Constable and Co., Ltd., 10-12 Orange St., W.C.2, 





-—__—_——_—_ - a — — AS 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. APRIL, 1920. 


NOVISSIMA VERBA. 1V. By FREDERIC Harrison, D.C.L. 
HERR NOSKE, MINISTER OF DEFENCE. By Sir THomas BARCLAY. 
AMERICA’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE PEACE TREATY :— 
(i.) From THe British STANDPOINT. By D. HENRY REEs. 
(ii.) FRoM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT. By the Hon. JAMES M. BECK. 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF AN INHABITANT OF PETROGRAD. 
: By JoHN POLLOCK. 
THE RETURN OF MR. ASQUITH. By J. B. Friern. 
THE ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF BY-ELECTIONS. 
By J. G. Swirt MACNBILL, K.C. 
THE NEW OLD-AGE PENSIONS ACT AND SOME UNCONSIDERED 
POINTS. By Lapy Sron. 
SONNETS. By WiLrrip WiLson Grrson. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND—THE FOURTH HOME RULE BILL. 
By J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
THE PARALYSIS OF SHIPPING. By Arciimmarip Iivrp. 
SOCIAL QUEENS UNDER THREE REIGNS. By T. H. 8. Escort. 
MILITARISM AND MORALITY. By Maj.-Gen. Sir George Aston, K.C.B. 
THE FUNCTIONS AND FUTURE OF THE PRESS. By Anvaur A. BAUMANN. 
THE TURKISH TREATY. By H. CHarRies Woop. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. By Captian H. B. UsHer, 
FRECKLES, By Jonn Travers. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND NALL, Ltd. 


LOG, Then 


FOR AN 
ORIGINAL 
BRITISE 


CINEMA PLAY 


Have you an idea for a story ? 
Can you think of an original theme? 


‘The ALLIANCE 


FILM CORPORATION VL? 
want Five Themes for Cinema Plays. They offer £100 in cash 
for each of th: First Five they select. Their decision is final. 
They do not want Scenarios. 


Simply the PLOT. 


‘ X ] RITE on one side of the paper. Typewrite 

your Theme if possible. Do not use more 

than 500 words. The Company does not 

prom’se to return unaccepted minuscript. Costs 
nothing to enter. Anyone can compete. 

’ SHE Them= must be c/ean. A strong human 
drama of British life. Plenty of natural action 
and punch. All manuscripts must be received 

by April 2nd, 1920. 

Address ali Manuscripts by Registered Post to:— 

‘Editor, Box ‘A,’ The Alliance Film Corporation 
Studios, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames, Middlesex. 








Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOoks 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and F 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement Lies 








GENERAL LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE SEVERN. by A. g 
RADLEY. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Rw 
Buxton. Demy 8vo. 15s. . aameiaiees by RA. 


In this delightful book the author follows the Seve ae eens 
to its estuary. ¢vern from its wild birthplace 


DUPLEIX AND CLIVE: The Beginning of 
Empire. By HENry Dopwe tt, M.A. Curato 
of the Madras Record Offices. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book is the fruit of a careful examination of original 
main object is to show the conditions under which the Brit 
came into being. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF JACOB’ BOEHME 
Compiled and edited by W. SCOTT PALMER. With an 
Introduction by EVELYN UNDERHILL. Feap. 8vo. 5s, net, 

SCALA MUNDI. By Arrnur Cnanpier, Lond 
Bishop of Bloemfontein, Author of ‘* Ara Coeli.”” Crown 8yo 
4s. 6d. net. j 


An attempt to trace an orderly process of advance and development 
through the various departments of being. ——— 


THE BEE-MASTER OF WARRILOW. By 
TICKNER EDWARDES. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A companion volume to Mr. Tickner Edwardes’ famous book, “ The Lore 
of the Honey Bee.” 


SOCIAL THEORY. By G. D. H. Coxs, MA. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


An attempt to set out ina clear and easily intelligible form the new ideas ig 
relation to Social Theory which are steadily gaining adherents. 


COAL MINING AND THE COAL MINER 
By H. F. BULMAN, M.I1.Min.E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
F.G.8. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


documents, and the 
ish Empire in Indig 








METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
THE CODE OF THE MOUNTAINS. By 
CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A splendid story of love and lawlessness, with a very attractive hero and 
heroine, 


ADMIRAL TEACH. By C. J. Corcitrre Hyne, 
Author of “Captain Kettle on the Warpath.” 7s. net. 
The remarkable adventures of a modern Pirate. 
THE ARGUS PHEASANT. By Joy Cuartzs 
BEECHAM. 7s. net. 
A thrilling and romantic tale. The setting is far away in littie-known Borneo, 
FIREBRAND TREVISON. by Cuanries ALDpgN 
SELTZER. 7s. net. 
An exciting story of the wild and open West, full of adventure and daring 


exploits. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


PILATE GAVE SENTENCE.  C. M. CRESSWELL 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
WELL-TO-DO ARTHUR. W. Pert Rives 
LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. Ciara 

TURNBULL. 
RED AND BLACK. Grace 8. RIicHMoNtr 
ROAST BEEF MEDIUM. kEpNA FERBER 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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COLLINS 


48 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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«The first post-war novel to claim serious 











iterary consideration,” —Daily Chronicle. 
~ Jj. D. Beresford’s 
AN IMPERFECT MOTHER 


“Takes his reader in the delicate but firm grip 
roper to an accomplished novelist entering into his 
with two of the most delightful opening 
Mr. Beresford 





subject, ; 
chapters he has ever written, Ce oe 
at his best. —Westminster Gazette. 

“ Holds one’s attention throughout.”—Daily News. 

“ Holds one’s interest.” —Land and Waier. 

“A work of art.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ One of the most enjoyable novels of the year.”’—Star. 


Marjorie Bowen’s New Novel 


THE CHEATS 


“The general atmosphere of subterfuge and intrigue 
, . « Which she depicts with her usual skill.” —Times. 


THE BANNER H. F. Spender 


“4 brilliant political phantasy.” —Times. 
3 Second 


THE CLINTONS & OTHERS 


Archibald Marshall 


“ His talent in his own generation is unique, and no 
person who enjoys or studies the fiction of this age 
can afford to neglect it.’,-—London Mercury. 


MARY-GIRL Hope Merrick 


“What humanness and knowledge of humanity 
she had, and how tender and sure was her touch. 
In this story of Mary the country girl, the Quaker, 
there were ample opportunities for a bustling genius to 
shoot off drama with the most powerful literary 
explosion. Mrs. Merrick preferred the more human 
and natural way; her way is gentle ; but, gentle as 
it is, not for a moment does the poignancy of the tale 
lose its moving appeal. A book of quiet yet great 
satisfaction.” —T'he Sketch. 


The DARK RIVER s.c. Millin 


“She shapes a real story, sees real things and real 
motives.” —Daily News. 


Impressions 














MEMOIRS of the late Mrs. H WARD. 
A WRITER’S 
RECOLLECTIONS 


New Edition. 








The panorama of a generation, the expression 
of an ideal, the quintessence of Victorianism in its 
best and fullest flower. 


Large Crown 8vo. Portraits. 6s. net. 


20th CENTURY FRENCH 
WRITERS Mme. Mary Duclaux 


Po. traits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net, 
_ Excellence of a work which will provide those who 
ce reading French with a most efficient guide.” 
—Kvening Standard. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Thoughts on the Union between 
England & Scotland. 


By ALBERT V. DICEY, K.C., Hon. D.C.L., and ROBERT 
S. RAIT, C.B.E., Professor of Scottish History and Litera- 
ture in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 16s. net, 


NINETEENTH THOUSAND. 
The Economie Consequences of 


the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 


International Economic 


Financial Problems, 
By Dr. G. VISSERING, President of ‘‘ The Netherlands 
Bank.” 4to. Sewed. 4s. net. 

The Times.— Dr. Vissering makes a serious and carefully 
considered contribution to the solution of the problem of the 
economic restoration of Europe... . The discussion of these 
measures is elaborated at considerable length, and although 
highly technical is lucidly and cogently expressed.” 


India at the Death of Akbar: 
An Economie Study. 
By W. H. MORELAND, C.S.L, C.LE., late of the Indian 
Civil Service, Author of ‘‘ Economics for Indian Students,” 
&c. With Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 








8s. 6d. net, 


and 


Christ’s Thought of God. 


Ten Sermons preached in Worcester Cathedral in rorg. 
By JAMES M. WILSON, D.D., Canon of Worcester. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Hope of Man: 


Four Studies in the Literature of Religion and Reconstruc- 
tion. Being Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford as Select Preacher in 1917-19. By the Very Rev. 
WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, D.D., Dean of Winchester. 
Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 


Christian Freedom. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1918-1919. By the Rev. FRANCIS E 
HUTCHINSON, M.A., formerly Chaplain of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Lecturer of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 45s. net. 


The Reign of Religion in Con- 
temporary Philosophy. 


By S. RADHAKRISHNAN, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Mysore, Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Rabindranath Tagore.’ 8vo. 12s. net, 

THIRD EDITION. 


The Philosophical Theory of the 
State. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, 
Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 








LL.D., D.C... Third 





VOL. lil. JUST PUBLISHED 
The Theory of Determinants in 
the Historicai Order of Develop- 


ment, 
By Sir THOMAS MUIR, C.M.G., 
Superintendent-General of Education 
Vol. III. The Period 1861 to 1880. 8vo. 
Previously published: Voi. I. Part I. General Determinants 
up to 1841. Part II. Special Determinants up to 1841. 
net. Vol. II. The Period 1841 to 1860. 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Aaa Asa haaewnee es | ae “Er 7 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 
COHN WHELDON & CO, have the largest stock iu the country of Books 
in all Vepsrtinents of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—Boianical, Zoological, Ornitholugicai, Entomo- 
logical, Geological, Civemieal, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post fres, 
328 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 


Q UGGESTION in the treatment of NERVOUS DISORDERS. 

In view of the widespread interest in this subject the publishers of Dr. 
Cc. R. RUTLAND’S work, * FAITH, MEDICINE, AND THE MIND” (with ap 
Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S.), have issued a cheap paper edition, 
ee is.—THE LONDON PUBLICITY CU,, LTD., 110 Gt, Portiand Street, 
VW. 1, 


LL.D., F.R.S., lately 
in Cape Colony. 
35s. net. 


21s. 














AND DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY 


PSTAIRS. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Coutral 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Koad, Victoria, 5.W., to whom Sub- 
scripvions and Lonations towards the Funds of the Association should be seat.— 
Bankers, Messrs, LARCLAY & UO., 1 Pall Mali basi, 5, W. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


NEW FICTION 


Gs. NET | 
From all Booksellers and Libraries. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S STRIKING STORY 
THE KAISER’S INVESTMENTS 


Mr. Hocking’s novels are all stamped with striking and original indiv iduality. 
They are bold in conception, daring in thought, picturesque and lifelike in description, 
and it is not to be wondered at that each fresh effort is eagerly awaited by a great 

and ever-increasing public. 


PATRICIA AND LIFE E. MARIA ALBANESI 
A MATING IN THE WILDS 
OTTWELL BINNS 


THE HEART OF A PRINCESS 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
THE GUARDIAN 


ISABEL MAUD PEACOCKE 


THE GIRL WITH THE HAUNTING EYES 


FLORENCE WARDEN 
THE HOUSE OF DANGER GUY THORNE 
PETER HYDE, M.P. 
THE HEREPATH PROPERTY 

J. S. FLETCHER 


CONVICT 100 . MARIE C, LEIGHTON 
THE TEMPTATION OF CARLTON EARLE 


STELLA M. DURING 


THE MYSTERY OF THE COMMON 


JAMES BLYTH 


INCOME TAX 


By F. G. UNDERHAY, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
339 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 5s. 
Being a Summary of the Law of 


Income Tax, Super Tax & Excess Protits Duty 


‘ A clear and readable summary of the law of Income Tax. It cannot but prove 
helpful to business men and others who are reckoning up their liabilities under this 
head, and considering what relief they are entitled to.”—-The Scotsman. 
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EASTER HOLIDAY NUMBER 


WINDSOR 


Important Illustrated Articles 





WORK FOR DEMOBILISED OFFICERS AND MEN. 


THE ART OF LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A., with a dozen reproductions from 
the Artist’ 8 finest pictures, 








Long Complete Story by DORNFORD YATES. 
New Series of ** BONES” STORIES. 





By EDGAR WALLACE, 





And Notable Complete Stories by 
JAMES BLYTH FRED M. WHITE 


A. M. BURRAGE B. A. CLARKE 
and other well-known Authors. 











ILLUSTRATED 


GUIDE-BOOKs 


| These little red handbooks, which ha 
long been recognized as the best “a 
cheapest of the kind, are familiar i 
every part of the British Isles T 
Peo of tourists at home and ee... 
“Ward, Lock” is as indispensable g ' 
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